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How Readers Use 
“Electrical Merchandising” 


(HIS folder with the title “Safety” and made 
of two extracts from the February issue of 
Electrical Merchandising was mailed to cus- 
tomers and prospects by Kandel Bros., con- 
tractor-dealers, Liberty, N. Y. A constructive 
piece of dealer advertising it is also a good 
example of the use that readers make of the 
matter which appears from month to month in 
this magazine. As most readers know, per- 
mission for such use of the text in our pages is 
readily granted and cuts which have appeared 
in Electrical Merchandising are usually avail- 
able to our readers for the asking. 


* * K * K * 


Electrical Merchandising is a great help to us in our 
business. 


Mayfield, Ky. Interstate Utilities Company, 


We cannot very well get along without Electrical 
Merchandising. 


Milwaukee, Wisc. Piepkorn Electric Company, 


I do not want to miss a single copy of the best elec- 
trical dealer’s magazine that Uncle Sam carries. 


Rochester, Pa. Leonard Beaner, 
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More Dollars for Dealers 
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|TRETCHING out 
‘\from the city appli- 
| ance dealer’s store, the 
‘um streets become roads 
and lead to dozens of small 
towns and communities with 
electrical service and with 
money to spend for washers, 
cleaners, ironers,  refriger- 
ators, ranges and all the 
smaller home comforts. 
Thirty per cent of the total 
population served by electric- 
ity live in towns of less than 
10,000 population, and appli- 
ance saturation is lower than 
in larger centers. For the ap- 
pliance dealer and his sales- 
men the roads to these towns 
are trails that lead to dollars. 
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| “ 
Are Time-Payment Finance 
Charges Too High? 


OR some months the editors of “Electrical 
F Merchandising,’ through the mail and 
through their contact with electrical con- 
tractor dealers and appliance specialty deal- 
ers have marked a growing dissatisfaction with the 
means provided for financing time payment paper. The 
criticism of the installment method of buying as eco- 
nomically unsound now so prevalent in many trade cir- 
cles has not affected the electrical man. He knows that 
the installment method of buying is an essential to his 
volume sales and is satisfied that it is economically safe. 
What does concern him however is the cost to him of 
handling this paper. He is asking whether present 
rates for financing this paper do not seriously affect 
his profits. 

To get at trade opinion on the cost of this service, 
“Electrical Merchandising” wrote to a number of lead- 
ing dealers and to the manufacturers of the larger 
appliances. The large number of replies received indicate 
that the trade regard the matter of cost of discounting 
as of pressing importance. The majority opinion is that 
the finance companies’ charges are higher than is justi- 
fied by the risk, and the belief is that high charges 
are now beginning to act as a brake on selling activity. 
Extracts from some of these letters follow: 


HE more I study the problem, the more I am in- 

clined to believe that the financing charge is out of 
all proportion to any risk that the financing companies 
may take. If you will read the contract of any one of 
the leading finance corporations you will find that in 
the last analysis their risk is infinitesimal. If you 
catch an official of one of these companies off his guard 
he will frankly admit that the percentage of losses is 
small, if any worth mentioning. 

There is no question but that they have provided a 
method of financing time payment business which is 
not available to the dealer through his regular banking 
connections. This statement may be too broad but it is 
certainly not too broad to make in connection with 
business done in the larger cities of, say—25,000 and 
up—and I know that throughout the East, banking con- 
nections to take care of this time paper financing can- 
not be found in any community except in very rare 
cases. The one reason I believe that finance corpora- 
tions are able to put such a high price upon their 


services is because all competition from banks is out 
of the picture. I feel that it is a burden not only to 
the dealer but to the industry that money should cost 
anywhere from twenty to twenty-six per cent, and pos- 
sibly more, even taking into consideration the service 
that is rendered. 

To sum the matter up, the financing companies are 
rendering a necessary service but are imposing a heavy 
penalty on the dealer who is not in a position to pro- 
cure the aid of his local bank. Means of financing time 
paper must be provided in some way for the dealer and 
until something better than the present method is 
worked out, I suppose we shall all have to pay the price. 

From an Appliance Manufacturer 


HE question is whether or not finance companies 
are helping to increase the appliance industry. Our 
answer, up to a year ago, would have been, “yes, they 
helped increase sales,” but today our answer is “no.” 
There has been an increase in the number of finance 
companies of over 600 per cent in the last five years, 
with about as many different ways of doing business, 
it has put the dealer in about the same position as the 
consumer, made him skeptical and he is beginning to 
figure his costs in dissatisfied customers, repossessed 
goods, doubtful risks, and lost commissions to salesmen. 
The customer is soon going to learn that 10 per cent 
added to a $100 purchase, with a year to pay on monthly 
installments, actually costs him over 22 per cent, because 
we are going to tell him. Not many can afford to pay 
such an exorbitant rate, if they know it, and we believe 
it will result in less volume but better business for us. 
Volume does not mean anything without profit. 

The man who doesn’t buy on time, doesn’t have to, 
or goes without, because he knows what it costs to do 
so, and the man who does buy on time probably over 
does it, which makes him a poor risk and the chances 
are about ten to one that he will pay for his automobile 
and let you pull his wife’s electric washer. This causes 
one class of time payment business to suffer, where 
another will seem to prosper. 

We pulled a washer not long ago, then the piano went, 
but we don’t know whether they got the automobile or 
not, as the owner left town in it between two days. 
He must have borrowed a battery, because when we 
were there the battery man was taking it out of the 
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car, because he had missed a payment on the battery. 
Some companies have a sliding interest scale, which 
is fair, but the flat charge, which most of them make 
on electric appliance contracts, is neither fair nor just. 
We believe that thrift consists fully as much of wise 
spending as it does in saving, but we do not believe 
that paying 22 per cent or more premium for the oppor- 
tunity of future ownership, with “many a slip twixt 
the cup and the lip” is good business on the part of 
the consumer, and what is not good for the consumer 

sooner or later will have its reaction on the dealer. 
From a Large Contractor-Dealer 


E BELIEVE that the terms of the finance com- 

panies are exorbitant. Money has a certain price 
in any market and which price has been established on 
a profit making basis. Their terms are way in excess 
of that established rate. 

We believe also that they are earning too large a 
profit commensurate with the risk and effort involved, 
because in nearly every case they assume the respon- 
sibility without any risk, demanding from the manu- 
facturer or the seller a guaranty, or as they call it, 
their purchase back plan of reverts, sometimes in total 
and sometimes to the extent of 10 per cent of the total 
amount of business. In any case they are protected 
fully and adequately; therefore there is no risk. 
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The growth of these finance companies, if it has 
not already, will eventually retard the expansion of the 
appliance industry, owing entirely to their exorbitant 
charges. At first glance, the dealer becomes interested 
in the plan. After he has worked with it for a time, 
he learns that it is costing him far more money than 
he expected and naturally this will deter him from 
attempting to sell goods on the time payment basis, 
with the result that the industry will suffer. 

From a Specialty Dealer 


P TO the present moment it is my belief that the 

financial organizations discounting papers, even at 

a high rate, have had a tendency to stimulate the sale 

of specialties, but at the present moment there is a 
retarding tendency due to excessive interest charges. 

From a Manufacturer 


TRAINED investigator and member of the 
A editorial staff of “Electrical Merchandising” 

has been assigned to collect and analyze all 

available data on time payment selling of 
electrical appliances and especially the cost to the dealer 
and to find, if possible, the way to reduce this cost. 
The first result of his work is presented in the article 
on the pages following. 
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Financing Time Payment Sales 


Can the finance companies reduce charges— 
Statements that indicate low risk and sub- 
stantial profit in handling this paper 


ANKERS, merchants, pub- 
lishers, publicists, economists, 


everyone, seemingly, is “view- 


stallment purchases. 
dangerous percentage. 


lection methods, concentration being 
upon the selling end of the business. 

Electrical Merchandising is in re- 
ceipt of a constantly increasing num- 
ber of complaints from dealers pro- 
testing their inability to continue 
operations under a system whereby 
they are seemingly working for the 


This is not a 
Nor is the 





ing with alarm” the apparent spread 
of buying on time. It is a highly 
controversial subject today. 

Judging from the recent extension 
of deferred payment methods of sell- 
ing to many lines not hitherto in- 
cluded, by some of the larger mer- 
cantile institutions, these solemn 
warnings have apparently had but 
little effect. Undoubtedly this is due 
to the fact that whereas the disad- 
vantages of this method of distribu- 
tion are apparent from the economic 
standpoint, from the practical view- 
point no constructive alternative has 
been offered. 

It is the writer’s opinion that the 
danger lurking in the spread of time 
payment selling is more apparent 
than real. In 1925 the total retail 
sales in this country amounted to ap- 
proximately forty billion dollars. Of 
this amount, five billion, or 124 per 
cent are estimated to have been in- 


practice growing as rapidly, in some 
lines such as department stores at 
least, as one would judge from the 
outcry being made. 

The most serious indictment of 
time payment selling is that it defi- 
nitely increases the cost of distribu- 
tion to the consumer. 

Whatever danger there is in the 
extention of installment buying lies, 
from the viewpoint of the merchant, 
not so much in the plan as in the 
execution of the plan. We are re- 
ferring, of course, to credit losses. 
Experience proves that ordinary pru- 
dence in the selection of prospects 
and prompt follow-up in the matter 
of collections result in no more than 
ordinary loss, although not over 50 
per cent of the people refused charge 
accounts are “turned down” on time 
payment sales. 

In the case of the smaller dealers 
the losses are larger, apparently be- 
cause of the absence of efficient col- 


manufacturer and the finance com- 
pany. Many of them have pointed 
out that while the facilities of these 
companies did, for a time, increase 
the volume of business, they now 
have a tendency to slow this business 
up because of the high cost of this 
time payment financing. 

What are the facts? As mer- 
chants dependent for at least 75 per 
cent of their volume upon time pay- 
ment sales, electrical dealers are not 
so much interested in the economic 
aspect of this subject as they are in 

(1) Are the charges of the finance 
companies exorbitant for the service 
rendered? 

(2) What factors enter into this 
high cost of financing time payment 
paper that could be reduced by fi- 
nance organizations and dealers? 

(3) A practical solution of this 
problem that will permit finance com- 
panies and dealers to cooperate in re- 
ducing this factor in the cost of dis- 
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tribution and permit each to make a amount due thereon will be paid in 


normal profit 
fields. 

The obvious solution to this whole 
problem would be, of course, for the 
dealer to finance his business himself 
or in connection with his bank. Any 
progressive dealer with a good busi- 
ness record who has good, clean, quick 
assets of two or three to one for his 
liabilities will usually have no diffi- 
culty in getting his bank to discount 
his note (not time payment paper) 
for a period of three to six months. 
Unfortunately, however, thousands 
of worthy dealers are not in this 
position. Financial assistance such 
as is offered by the finance companies 
is essential to a continuance of their 
businesses. 


in their respective 


’ Are Finance Company Charges 
Exorbitant? 


Are the charges of the finance com- 
panies exorbitant for the service 
rendered? Can the finance com- 
panies reduce their charges to deal- 
ers with safety to themselves? Ap- 
parently they can if we are to accept 
their published statements as the 
basis of our judgement. In most 
instances these organizations secure 
a portion of the funds with which to 
carry on their operations through 
the issuance of “gold notes” offered 
for public subscription. These are 
considered sound securities by the 
investing public, enjoying a position 
akin to those of bonds. 

For example, let us analyze three 
such public offerings which have 
appeared in the newspapers within 
the past thirty days: 

(A) An issue of $250,000 in 6 per 
cent Gold Notes by a company orga- 
nized in 1915 with a capital of 
$50,000 and with a present claimed 
capital and surplus of $2,358,750.25. 
In 1925, this company purchased 
$8,590,073 of time paper upon which 
they netted earnings, after Federal 
Taxes, of $314,811.46. They state 
they have not experienced an unprof- 
itable year since the inception of 
their business. 

They claim to only advance 66 2/3 
per cent of the amount due on such 
installment liens as they purchase 
and that the balance is only paid 
after the full amount is collected 
(by the seller-dealer), leaving a 
334 per cent margin of safety to 
them at all times. In addition the 


company receives an assignment of 
all rights and title on such mer- 
chandise covered by the paper pur- 


chased and in addition a guarantee 
by the seller 


(dealer) that the 


full. 

From this published statement we 
note this company has _ increased 
their capital and surplus, or made in 
profit provided no additional capital 
has been employed, the sum of $2,308,- 
750.25. It is not stated whether or 
not any dividends have been paid in 
that period. 


Earnings 35 per Cent 
on Common Stock 


(B) An issue of $7,500,000 in 6 
per cent Gold Notes by a company 
organized in 1910 with an unnamed 
capital. Capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits as of December 31, 
1925, are given as $7,808,958.14. 
Their volume of business (paper pur- 
chased) in the year 1925 is given 
as $104,101,440 upon which they 
netted earnings, before interest, of 
$1,260,057. After deducting the in- 
terest and dividends upon their out- 
standing preferred stock, the 1925 
earnings amounted to 35.66 per cent 
on the $1,250,000 common stock 
outstanding. 

Some of the significant statements 
appearing in this advertisement are 
as follows: “The percentage of loss 
since organization has averaged less 
than 1/5 per cent of 1 per cent of 
the accounts, etc., purchased.” “The 
seller of the accounts receivable 
guarantees the payment of same for 
100 per cent of the face value, 
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although advances are made to the 
seller of not more than 80 per cent 
of the net face value of the accounts 
so purchased. Settlement for the 
balance is made as and when accounts 
are collected.” “The average life of 
the open accounts receivable pur- 
chased is about forty-five days (this 
would not apply to electrical appli- 
ance time-payment paper) and the 
average investment in motor liens 
or obligations (such as appliance 
paper) is outstanding about six and 
one-half months. As an indication 
of the liquid character of the busi- 
ness, it is to be noted that the aver- 
age amount of Collateral Trust Notes 
outstanding during 1925 could have 
been retired within any three months 
period by the application of the 
average monthly cash receipts plus 
the average cash on hand.” 

Comments in parentheses in exam- 
ples A and B are those made by the 
writer. 

(C) An issue of $50,000,000 in 5 
per cent Serial Gold Notes by a cor- 
poration organized in 1919 with a 
capital of $2,500,000 and with a 
present alleged capital stock of $13,- 
500,000 and surplus and undivided 
profits of $6,750,000. (In this in- 
stance you will note the amount of 
capital and the amount of surplus 
and undivided profits are shown 
separately, indicating clearly that 
$11,000,000 additional capital has 

Continued on Page 6244 





Dealers Should Take Financing Problems 
to Local Banker 


Some constructive suggestions 
taken from letters to the editor 


The following extracts from letters 
to the editor illustrate the construc- 
tive thinking of manufacturer, dis- 
tributor and retailer on this impor- 
tant topic of financing time paper. 
Especially noteworthy is the em- 
phasis on the dealer’s own banker as 
the proper source of help, and the 
thought that the banker in many 
cases would be willing to extend such 
assistance if the dealer will go to the 
banker and show him the oppor- 
tunity for profit and the essential 
soundness of this business. 


HE remedy lies in a campaign 
of education to the dealers, 
whereby they will learn how to elimi- 
nate the excessive waste in the sell- 
ing of specialty merchandise on time 


payment—they will have to be shown 
that it is the risk which is causing 
them to have to pay so much money 
for the discounting of their paper, 
and that with the risk eliminated, 
and it can be eliminated if they will 
function on a_ businesslike basis, 
then their own bankers will listen to 
them, and on a basis of ninety day 
paper which carries contract as col- 
lateral attached renewable at the end 
of 90 days, for the amount on which 
payment has not been made, they are 
going to be able to induce their local 
bankers to handle their paper on a 
reasonable rate of interest. It is 
being done now by a number of the 
better class of dealers in whom the 
smaller bankers have confidence and 


faith. 
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As a solution to the problem I 
submit: 

First—Accepting the fact that the 
cost of discounting time payment 
papers is too high, and attributing 
that fact to the inadvertent methods 
of selling by the dealer in which he 
is not carefully scrutinizing credits, 
collections and bad practice on the 
part of the inadvertent salesmen. 
Let’s get the manufacturer to pro- 
mote the thought to his dealer, that 
he should give greater attention to 
these factors in his business—the re- 
sult being that the dealer would func- 
tion more properly and eventually be 
able to definitely prove that there is 
not such a great element of risk in 
the discounting of washing machine 
paper as the discounting companies 
submit as true, and as a result of 
that being proven, it is my opinion 
that some of the better discounting 
companies would listen to reason and 
reduce their charges. 

Second—Let all of the smaller 
dealers be merchandised on the 
thought that they can if they will 
submit: their proposition to their 
local banker, and prove to him that 
they have the ability to watch their 
business carefully, obtain necessary 
money from the local banker at rea- 
sonable rate of interest to enable 
them to carry a large portion of 
their time payment sales. 

From a Manufacturer 


IME-PAYMENT financing, we 
have always felt was a great 
help to the appliance business. 

In our case, 60 per cent of the 
appliances are sold on the time-pay- 
ment basis and while we are 
fortunate in being able to finance 
our own paper through our own local 
banks, there was a time in the his- 
tory of this business when we had to 
make use of financing companies. 
At that time money cost us all told 
with various charges about 10 per 
cent. We found even this amount 
still left us a profit and therfore feel 
there is a regular place in the appli- 
ance business for finance companies. 

The larger finance companies are 
fair in their rates. We have talked 
to many of their representatives 
from time to time and our belief is 
that they all do make a large profit, 
but not too much considering the 
risk and the class of business they 
are in. 

We discovered that when we went 
to our bank and showed them the 
amount of time-payment business we 
had and the amount of paper we were 
carrying that they stood ready and 
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willing to increase our line of credit 
at the usual rate of 6 per cent. This 
of course is the nicest way of handl- 
ing this kind of business. 

From a Large Contractor-Dealer 


E HAVE been in the electrical 

merchandising business for the 
past eleven years and to date have 
never made use of the finance com- 
panies. 

We believe that if an electrical 
merchandiser cannot borrow suffi- 
cient money from the local banks to 
finance time payment sales he then 











” E DISCOVERED that 

when we went to our 
bank and showed them the 
amount of time-payment busi- 
ness we had and the amount 
of paper we were carrying 
that they stood ready and 
willing to increase our line 
of credit at the usual rate of 
6 per cent.” 























is not in a position financially to 
carry on that kind of business. 

In the first place, money can be 
borrowed from the local banks at 6 
per cent which allows him imme- 
diately to meet his two or five per 
cent cash discount as is the case on 
clothes washers for example. 

In the second place, if it is neces- 
sary to resort to finance companies 
he loses that discount and also pays 
in the neighborhood of from two to 
five per cent more than the usual 
percentage charge by the local banks. 
We believe the plan used by elec- 
trical merchandisers through the 
finance companies is used as a last 
resort and we certainly are not in 
favor of it. We would not go into it 
unless we were compelled to. 

From a Large Contractor-Dealer 


E ARE carrying on a time 

payment business locally and 
learned quite early that the finance 
companies were causing a burden 
that we did not wish to assume, con- 
sequently we discontinued selling on 
this plan. In conversation with our 
banker on the subject, and after a 
little explanation of the manner in 
which we conducted our selling cam- 
‘paign, he agreed to carry any and all 
of that paper, using it as collateral 
on our notes to the extent of 80 per 
cent of the face of the promissory 
note attached to each lease, and at a 
cost of the regular banking charge 
prevailing at the time such loan was 
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made. This has been going on now 
for about three years. The bank is 
earning its normal profit. It is cost- 
ing us no more than an average loan. 
The bank has ample security for 
its money. It has passed the bank 
examiner’s critical eye and only 
occasionally are we called upon to 
submit a statement of unpaid bal- 
ances on individual leases to the 
bank examiner, and never once has 
he required the bank to reduce the 
loans. Payment on these notes is 
made monthly at the average rate 
per payment on each lease. This 
keeps the average loan at a reason- 
able figure and enables us to borrow 
without question and without ab- 
normal expense. To further justify 
our borrowing power, each and every 
lease when it is submitted is inves- 
tigated thoroughly and efficiently, 
and we have found that our average 
loss in the three years on this class 
of business is less than one-tenth of 
one per cent. From 
a Manufacturer Operating a 

Local Retail Sales Crew 


AM coming around to the view 
that the cost of time payment 
financing is not so very excessive, if 
excessive at all, considering all the 
factors involved. That leads to the 
question whether the merchant 
should absorb a portion of this cost 
in return for the undoubted in- 
creased volume he receives from the 
public. From 
a Department Store Executive 


T IS our belief that an investiga- 

tion of all of the facts will show 
that finance company rates are not 
too high, if proper service is given. 
It is true that they are higher than a 
bank charges. It is equally true 
however, that the bank will not make 
a loan or take the risks to the same 
extent that the finance company does, 
and if the proper comparison of the 
service rendered by the ordinary 
bank as against that given by the 
time payment finance company, we 
believe that the rates are equal in 
consideration of the extra service 
involved. 

If a dealer has sufficient resources 
he can finance his own time pay- 
ment and does it through his local 
bankers. It is only when he does not 
have such financial standing that he 
turns to the finance company. Such 4 
dealer is not as good a risk as the 
first one and the finance company is 
entitled to something extra for the 
extra risk involved. From 
a Large Appliance Distributor 
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[= idea back of the concur- 
rent advertising campaign, 
sponsored by the Commercial 
Section of the N.E.L.A. on toasters 
during March and percolators dur- 
ing the period between April 15th 
and May 15th is that the continual 
reminders from many sources and 
through all channels of publicity, 
national and local, will crystallize 
the public interest thus created in 


Millions of Women 


Will Read 
Percolator 
Advertising 
April 15 to May 15 


They will be ready to buy percolators if 
dealer and central station are ready to sell 


these appliances into actual purchase. 

As the N.E.L.A. plan book states, 
this plan is not a campaign in the 
ordinary sense of the word, but 
simply an arrangement whereby 
Manufacturers, Central Stations and 
Dealers will advertise and promote 
the same electrical appliance at the 
same time. 

For the first two campaigns, the 
electric toaster and electric perco- 
lator were selected 








The convenience 
of this electric per- 
colator will take you 
by storm. Coffee 
at the table. De- 
licious coffee made 
quickly but slow 
enough to get every 
bit of flavor from 
the coffee bean. 
And if. you like 
more than one cup 


Electric Coffee 


and it is as clean and fresh as new. 


DAY. 


a 








Coffee At The Table 


cAs many cups as you want 





of coffee it is not necessary to run back and forth to 
the kitchen to satisfy youg desires. The delight of elec- 
tric coffee has to be experienced to be appreciated. 


Enjoy These Benefits of 


The benefits of electric coffee are many. Coffee can 
be made right at the table; it is made to taste like coffee 
should taste and not like hot water slightly flavored; it 
can be made quickly and without trouble; no sooty pot 
to clean afterwards, just rinse the percolator with water 


Resolve NOW to get these benefits of real coffee and 
stop in and get one of these electric percolators TO- 


(INSERT LOCAL NAME AND ADDRESS HERE) 


because these appli- 
ances are the ones 
that are usually ne- 
glected by Central 
Stations and Dealers 
in the usual cam- 
paigns on _ electrical 
devices. From a 
load - building stand- 
point the toaster and 
percolator are _ ideal 
appliances. Prelimi- 
nary results from an 
investigation show 
that toasters and per- 
colators use a greater 
amount of energy 
than the electric iron. 
Only 15 per cent of 
the wired homes of 
the country have elec- 
tric toasters and per- 
colators and there is 
therefore an excellent 
field for campaigns on 
these devices. Twenty 
million messages to 
the American public 
will appear during the 











two and one-half 
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To get the benefit in sales 


months. 
from this tremendous force the cen- 
tral station and the dealer should 
feature percolators in window dis- 
plays, local advertising and where 
practicable through outside selling 


effort. Manufacturers are making 
display easy as they are prepared to 
furnish window cards and material 
for window displays, cuts for news- 
paper advertising and other dealer 
helps. 

One of the most important tie-ups 
with the manufacturers plan of 
national advertising is the dealer and 
central station local advertising. 

The reports on the March concur- 
rent selling activity on toasters are 
not all in, but indications are that 
the public response was large in all 
those places where local advertis- 
ing and display supplemented the 
national advertising. This was es- 
pecially marked in those cities where 
the central station, the electrical 
dealers and department stores all ad- 
vertised and pushed the sale of 
toasters during the whole month. 

The percolator national advertis- 
ing campaigns from April 15th to 
May 15th will, when tied to local sell- 
ing effort, be equally productive of 
large and profitable results. No 
electrical dealer, no central station, 
no department store can afford not 
to have a sufficient stock of perco- 
lators and toasters to meet the -de- 
mand and it is not enough to have 
percolators in stock on the shelves. 
A strong, intelligent and continued 
local sales and advertising effort is 
also necessary. 
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The facts on Portland, Seattle, 
and Spokane—How they have 
built up the range load 


HOSE of us who date back to 
the early days of market de- 
velopment in the electrical in- 
dustry remember how the electric 
range appeared over the horizon one 
fine bright morning and how excited 
everybody was. Here was a new era 
in the electrical industry, we thought. 
Cooking by wire! A range in every 
home! The central station men 
were enthusiastic. The range manu- 
facturers were all agog and the rest 
of us stood on the sidelines and 
cheered. What became of our great 
expectations? 

Well, the range was something 
different. The electric light com- 
panies had put lots of signs on the 
lines by giving big slogan signs 
away and renting small signs to the 
merchant, and while the craze was 
on, they helped the sign manufac- 
turers sell lots of them too. They 
had given away thousands of electric 
flatirons or sold them without profit, 
or below cost, to get them out. 


Range Conditions Different 


But the range ran into too much 
money to be promiscuously given 
away. And it was high-priced and 
hard to demonstrate. 

It was a great idea—the range 
load—but there were no skilled sales 
departments that could do a highly 
creative selling job, and the execu- 
tives were not yet ready to spend the 
money to do the pioneering, the elec- 
trical advertising and selling that it 
needs, and then the engineers were 
continually glooming the party with 
their slide-rule dirges on what the 
range would do to the lines and what 
it would cost to rebuild the distribu- 
tion systems. So the tumult and the 
shouting died, and the bright light 
of the range dimmed and flickered 
and, in most communities, went out. 
And the central-station people trans- 
ferred their affections to the vacuum 
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What Sells Ranges 


in the | 
Northwestr 


By EARL E. WHITEHORNE 


cleaner and the clothes washer. The 
range manufacturer sadly sat down 
to play the patient, plodding game 
and wait until the power company 
would wake up to its mistake. They 
have been waiting so long that they 
would have died a-mourning if it 
hadn’t been for a few sustaining 
sources of hope. 

For there were a few oases in the 
desert. Buffalo sold some ranges 








How The Portland 
| Power Company 

| Sells Electric Ranges 
| 1. It conducts special 
| Spring and Fall range cam- 
paigns. 

2. It sells at booths in in- 
dustrial and food shows. 

3. It benefits by the elec- 
tric school conducted by the 
Morning Oregonian. 

4. It offers small down 
payment, low terms, and 
premium. 























and kept on. They sold ’em in Cali- 
fornia. And most of all, they sold 
’em in the Northwest. The range 
manufacturers fed their hearts on 
this and said—‘“If they can do it, so 
will the rest!” But the central sta- 
tion industry replied—“That proves 
we’re right. You can’t sell ranges 
except where you have cheap water 
power and can make a rate. You can 
sell ranges if you have Niagara Falls 
or the Rocky Mountains back of 
you, but not in my town.” 

Somehow, however, it has always 
seemed to me that they were putting 
the argument tail-end first. 

Is it the low rate that has made 
the range load grow in the North- 
west? Or did the men in the North- 


western cities want the range load 
and just naturally go after it? 
Wasn’t the making of the rate per- 
haps one of the things they did to 
help them sell? Last summer after 
the N.E.L.A. convention in San 
Francisco, I went to the Northwest 
just to follow up this fool idea and 
this is what I found out. 


Reasons for Success 


In the first place, what is this 
Northwest that has worked the 
magic on the range business and 
sold so many, while almost every- 
body else knew it couldn’t be done? 
As far as ranges are concerned you 
might as well say that it is just 
three cities, Seattle, Portland, and 
Spokane; with populations listed in 
the 1920 census as 315,652, 258,288 
and 104,204 respectively. There are 
a few other smaller cities and lots of 
towns dotted over this wonderful 
country. 

Why have the central-station men 
in these three towns been able to sell 
ranges when the rest of the country 
with a few exceptions has hung 
back? Well in the first place, I be- 
lieve, from what I have seen, and 
what I have heard, and what I have 
read; that the men in the Northwest, 
like the men in California, are per- 
sonally and individually a little more 
eager-hearted than the rest of us. 
They are a little quicker with the 
welcome when a new idea comes 
along. They live in a country that 
within the memory of living men 
has been wrested from a wilderness 
by fighting hunger, toil, mountains, 
desert and Indians, and naturally 
enough the idea of doing something 
that has not been done before and 
overcoming obstacles to get it done 
does not sound very impossible to 
them. They are used to pioneering 
and chopping their way through. 
They just looked upon the range as 
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PUGET SOUND POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 








General Office 


To: District Managers 


From: Mr. Gille 


This memorandum covers the principal features of our Hotpoint 
Range Compaign, and the advantages of uniform methods in a 
sale of this kind are so great that I feel that every district should 
follow this plan closely, though some minor modifications may be 
required in certain districts. We have tried to make the plan as 
complete and comprehensiye as possible, and to reach the buying 
public with an attractive and straightforward proposition, using 
methods that have proven successful here and elsewhere. 


At our sales managers’ meeting, we named 5000 ranges, of all 
makes, as our mark for this year. If we are to accomplish that, 
we must sell approximately 1000 Hotpoint ranges in this campaign. 
I believe that it can be done, with the real co-operation we are 
assured by the Edison Electric Appliance Company. 


CAMPAIGN PLAN 


Time: April 1 (Wednesday) to May 30 (Saturday) inclusive. 


Prices: List No. 1925-3, of which a supply has been sent you 
under separate cover, and a copy is attached hereto. This list is 
identical with the last 1924 list, except for the addition of the new 
RA73 range and minor modifications. We cannot change our 
price basis to cost plus per cent, as discussed at the sales 
managers’ meeting, until after this campaign. 


Terms: $9.75 down on any Hotpoint range, balance in not to 
exceed eighteen monthly payments. We cannot change the down 
payment to 10 per cent of selling price until after this campaign. 
Premium: Each range purchaser to be given a choice of— 

1. A kitchen lighting unit with 100- or 150-watt lamp, installed. 

2. An allowance of $7.50 toward the purchase of any electric 
water heater in your stock. This is a valuable load-builder, 
but must be sold with discretion, for obvious reasons. 

3. If a water heater cannot be sold and the customer’s kitchen 
is already well lighted, an allowance of $7.50 toward the 
purchase of any other current-consuming device in your stock 
may be given. This feature will not be advertised. 

Further information and suggestions as to these premiums will 

be forwarded to you soon. 
Commission: All commissions shall be based on cash prices. 
Class I— Salesmen regularly on a commission basis. 
10 per cent for each sale originated and closed. 
7% per cent for each sale closed with prospect furnished 
by Class II or Class III employees. 


Class II—AIl employees not included in Class I or Class III. 
5 per cent for each sale originated and closed. 
2 per cent for each prospect furnished that is afterwards 
sold by any other employee to whom it is assigned. 
2Y%, per cent for each sale made to an assigned prospect 
furnished by another employee. 
Class I1I—Salaried employees of appliance department who do 
not share in Class I or Class If commissions. 
An even division among such employees of %4 of 1 per 
cent of gross recipts of the campaign, based on cash 
prices. 
Bonuses: To each branch office that sells 100 per cent or more 
of its quota, $50 cash. This money to be divided among branch 
employees who make sales, in proportion to number of sales made 
by each. 





District Quotas: 





“ NOrtnerit GIStrict:..<.66666<6% 125 
Northeastern district........ 125 
Central district:.. éoics cose. 400 
Eastetiy Gistrict... icc ccsccos 55 
Southwestern district........ 150 
Southern district ........... 100 
ACSA eee ones Oe accra reer 955 


Publicity: 


1. Newspaper advertising— 
You are to determine the amount required in your district. 
Strang & Prosser are preparing copy for a half-page announce- 
ment and for other ads in 2-col., 10-in.; 3-col., 10-in.; and 
Y-page sizes, and you will be furnished in advance with proofs 
of all these. 


Subject: Range Campaign 
Date: March 7, 1925 


2. Broadsides— 
Attractive broadsides covering the principal features of the 
campaign, to be mailed by you direct to every residence cus- 
tomer are being printed by the Edison Company. Kindly 
inform Mr. Grant of the number you require, and shipping 
directions. 


3. Range folders— 
Please obtain your supply direct from the Edison Electric 
Appliance Company, Seattle. 


4. Window displays— 
It is very important that you have a special Hotpoint Range 
display at every available office. The Edison Company man 
assigned to your district will help you plan these, and will 
furnish all available display material. 


5. Radio broadcasting— 
If suitable arrangements can be made with one of the Seattle 
stations, the programs for several days of the Seattle Cooking 
Schools will be broadcasted so as to reach all parts of our 
territory. This shouid prove a novel and interesting feature 
to our customers. We will notify you in advance of the broad- 
casting dates so that you may advertise them. 


Range Demonstrations: Attached is a list of places, dates and 
lectures arranged by the Edison Electric Appliance Company. 
These, with the newspaper cooking schools, are among the most 
valuable features of the Campaign, and you should take the utmost 
advantage of them. 


Newspaper Cooking Schools: A list of places, dates and lec- 
tures is attached. I have arranged to offer a Hotpoint RA101 
range as the contest prize for each of these five schools; and for 
these five ranges the Edison Company is making us a special price 
of —— each, our usual cost being 

Employee Educational Meetings: A list of places, dates and 
lectures is attached. You are urged to get the largest possible 
number of all classes of employees to attend these meetings, as you 
will need all the co-operation they can be induced to give. 

Range Stock: 1 understand that you will order by requisition 
from Seattle stock, and the central district will act accordingly. 
The central district has ordered about half the ranges scheduled 
below; and will later complete ordering on this schedule if the sale 
progresses as it should, not including one carload ordered direct 
by the southern district. 











RS67 RS67 

District Std. White RA63 RIOL R105 RA73 Total 
Northern 80 5 9 31 125 
Northeastern 80 5 10 30 125 
Central 250 30 30 90 400 
Eastern 30 5 20 55 
Southwestern 70 20 60 150 
Southern 37 5 4 18 36 100 

Totals, 547 65 9 49 18 267 955 


It is very important that you concentrate on and clean up all 
the stock ordered for vou in the above schedule; also that your 
first requisition should be placed at once for the largest number 
of ranges your stock-rooms and stores will accommodate, as other- 
wise the storage space available in Seattle will be overtaxed. 

Range Sales on Line Extensions: Since some trouble as to 
collections has been experienced, and since ranges are the means 
by which many extensions are put through, it is advisable to make 
some special provisions that will take care of this matter. Please 
put the following rule into effect at once: 

If a proposed extension requires prepaid revenue, the down pay- 
ment on a range or other apparatus sold to bring up the revenue 
shall be not less than the customer’s share of the prepaid revenue 
required, and in no event less than 25 per cent of the sale price 
of the range or other apparatus. 

If the customer then fails to take and pay for the range, part or 
all of his down payment may be transferred to Prepaid Revenue 
to satisfy the tariff requirements. Please observe the operation of 
this rule closely and report to me at the end of the campaign what 
effect, if any, it had on line extensions and range sales thereon. 
It should be made plain that the prepayment of revenue or the 
purchase of a range or other apparatus is optional with him. 
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another pioneering job and went to 
work. 

Then there is another factor that 
I think has had an influence. Both 
in Portland and in Seattle there are 
competing central stations. They 
have lots of ambition, limited popu- 
lation, and keen two-fisted competi- 
tion. They have needed and wanted 
load, and they have fought for it by 
the simple but constructive process 
of creating more and more market 
instead of merely fighting over the 
business that there was at hand. 

Therefore, in and about Seattle at 
the end of last year there were in 
use in the homes of the people 10,722 
electric ranges connected to the sys- 
tem of the Puget Sound Power and 
Light Company and 7,721 served by 
the Lighting Department of the 
city. At the same time, there were 
in and around Portland, 6,500 elec- 
tric ranges in use by customers of 
the Portland Power and Light Com- 
pany, 3,120 connected to the North- 
western Electric Company’s circuits 
and 2,812 on the system of the Pa- 
cific Power and Light Company. The 
Washington Water Power Company 
in Spokane had 5,409. That makes a 
total of 12,430 ranges that have been 
gradually sold through the leader- 
ship and efforts of the central station 
companies located in these three 
cities. And that’s a lot of ranges. 


Gradual Sales Increase 


How have they sold them? [’ll 
admit that I had expected to discover 
some very sensational ideas and 
methods. I just naturally thought 
that these men of the Northwest, 
who everybody in the industry ad- 
mits have done the spectacular 
range job, must have worked some 
miracles of selling. But it is not so. 

As far as I can see, they haven’t 
done anything much that other com- 
panies haven’t done—just the regular 
things that the range manufacturers 
have been teasing everybody else to 
do. Only they have done it harder 
and kept on doing it longer. That’s 
all. And they apparently haven’t put 
on any tremendous high pressure, 
beyond the power of other people. 
They have just kept the pressure 
turned on more consistently. Why 
look at these figures from the North- 
western Electric Company’s record 
of sales in Portland: 


Number of Ranges on Lines 


ne 24 
Wet 8 PONG ives vn vnrenvencas 207 
ncaa oe 267 
DG BE GIIG hic vvenacadcesnnes 331 
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eer 376 
ee ees 393 
“ae SS 447 
ie BIE hi dscarusacaavades 695 
I oli ccerunoniarens 1,171 
ees ee 1,858 
DG OU cpdcctccacadedenain 3,120 


You see, at the beginning of 1916 
they only had 24 ranges on the lines. 
That wasn’t many. That year they 
sold 188. Next year they sold only 
60! The next year they sold 331. 
And gradually they built up the 
yearly sales to 248 in 1922, and 687 
in 1924, and last year 1,262. That 

















How the Washington 
Power Company 
Sells Electric Ranges 

1. It conducts two cam- 
paigns a year. 

2. It increases its advertis- 
ing and lowers the down pay- 
ments. 

3. It reduces the selling 
prices, 10 per cent and, in 
| some cases, offers premiums. 


4. It quotes complete 
prices, including installation. 
5. It stimulates the sales- 
men by paying them liberally. 


























is just a gradual growth—nothing 
supernatural about it—only good— 
doggone good. 

And that’s the way it has been 
with the other companies. The Port- 
land Electric Power Company didn’t 
really get started right till 1920, 
when they sold 88 ranges. In 1921, 
they sold 143; in 1922, they sold 601; 
in 1928, they sold 1,322; in 1924, 
they sold 1,504; and last year, they 
added 1,818. Just a gradual growth 
in business as they got better at the 
game. In Spokane, the Washington 
Water Power Company has come 
along in the same way. Their sales 
have run this way—1918, 661; 1919, 
492; 1920, 427; 1921, 369; 1922, 
356; 1923, 1,048; 1924, 961 and 
1925, 1,095. They have just kept on 
keepin’ on. The figures from Seattle 
are similar: 


Puget Sound City Dept. 
1921 155 evens 
1922 399 1,000 
1923 956 1,368 
1924 1,939 2,654 
1925 2,871 5,000 


Here is steady growth in the in- 
tensity and efficiency of the market- 
ing operation and an increasing ac- 
ceptance on the part of the public, 
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with a fine burst of selling in the 
past two years on the part of both 


organizations. How do they do this 
selling? Well, let’s see what they 
have to say about it themselves. 


Lewis A. Lewis, sales manager in 
Spokane, says: 


Selling Methods 


“For the past three years, it has 
been our practice to conduct two ag- 
gressive range-selling campaigns 
each year, starting the first one 
about the first of April and the sec- 
ond one about the first of August. 
During these campaigns we usually 
do considerably mode advertising and 
lower the down payment to a very 
small sum, that is, $4.75, $5, $7.50, 
$9.75 or some like amounts. In ad- 
dition to that, we usually reduce our 
regular selling price about ten per 
cent and in some campaigns we offer 
premiums that tend to induce our 
customers to purchase during a defi- 
nite period. 

“We always quote our prices com- 
plete including electric range, water 
heater, water tank covering, electric 
wiring, in fact everything that 
makes a complete installation. Dur- 
ing a special campaign, we feature 
one range only. In other words, it is 
a concentrated effort on one model 
made by one manufacturer. Of 
course if the particular model 
featured is not satisfactory to the 
customer, we sell the range that is. 
In addition to the above, we reduce 
our monthly payments low enough 
so that the total amount will be paid 
up in not to exceed two years. 

“To stimulate our salesmen, we 
set quotas and pay them liberally for 
reaching their individual quota. 
Our salesmen all work on a 10 per 
cent selling commission which has 
the tendency to compensate them 
for the extra evening calls that are 
necessary.” 

A. C. McMicken, sales manager of 
the Portland Electric Power Com- 
pany, summarizes the methods they 
employ this way: 

“We regularly conduct spring and 
fall selling campaigns, although we 
sell ranges every month in the year 
and have from six to eight range 
salesmen working at all times. Dur- 
ing the last two years, we have spent 
a little better than ten thousand 
dollars a year in newspaper and 
direct-by-mail range advertising. 

“We sell ranges at booths in in- 
dustrial and food shows and the 
Morning Oregonian in September of 
each year conducts an electric cook- 
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ing school in co-operation with the 
Edison Electric Appliance Company, 
hiring the Public Auditorium and 
bringing Miss Lowen here from 
Chicago. This school runs for five 
days and, last September, had an 
average daily attendance in excess 
of two thousand women. In our 
spring and fall campaigns, we do 
not cut prices but do offer small 
down payments and more attractive 
terms and give premiums such as 
cooker pots, percolators, table lamps 
or something of the kind with each 
range sold during the campaign. 
Approximately a half of the ranges 
sold during a twelve month period 
are sold during the two campaigns. 

“We use newspaper advertising, 
broadsides mailed to customers, 
street car cards, cloth banners on all 
of our trucks, windshield stickers on 
company passenger automobiles, bill- 
boards and so forth in advertising 
range campaigns. Employees at all 
seasons of the year are given small 
commissions for turning in the 
names of prospects and many pros- 
pects are found by range salesmen 
who call upon existing range cus- 
tomers and from them get the names 
of friends who are interested in 
electric cooking. 


Believes in Our Service 
Department 


“We have found that the follow- 
ing up of range sales by a call from 
one of our three demonstrators is 
very valuable in keeping ranges sold 
and that our own trained service de- 
partment is absolutely necessary. 
We do not believe that the servicing 
of ranges can be left to contractors 
and dealers if the public is to have 
this service done at a reasonable 
figure and in a proper and satisfac- 
tory manner.” 

This is quite typical of North- 
western range sales methods. The 
Puget Sound Power & Light Com- 
pany has carried on probably the 
most elaborate and highly-specialized 
campaign selling that this industry 
has seen, under the direction of my 
old friend Henry J. Gille, the gen- 
eral sales manager. This company 
in 1925 put on two range campaigns, 
one in April and May and one from 
August 15 to October 15 and in 
these campaigns an electric water 
heater was offered as a premium 
with each range, with a small down 
payment and installments over 
eighteen months. During the spring 
drive, 1,192 ranges were sold and 
211 water heaters given away. In 


the fall, 1,485 ranges were sold and 
260 water heaters placed. Some 
idea of the care for detail with which 
these campaigns are planned and 
carried out, can be gathered from 
the program which was laid down in 
advance of last year’s spring cam- 
paign and which is here reproduced 
in memorandum form. 


Prevailing Rates 


The rates ‘which are given on 
range business in the Northwest 
have undoubtedly been a big influ- 
ence in the Northwest and will con- 
tinue to be. What are these rates? 

Well, the average range rate to 
customers of the Puget Sound Power 
and Light Company is three cents per 
kw.-hr. The Pacific Power and Light 
Company charges about 33 cents. 
bene Das The Northwestern Electric 
Company receives an average of two 
cents per kw.-hr., on range business 
for it normally falls on that stage of 
a sliding scale rate. On the Port- 
land Electric Power Company’s 
schedule it also falls on the two-cent 
rate. In Spokane, the range falls 
on the three-cent rate. 

And what’s the result of it all? 
The Puget Sound company has al- 
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ready in service one range for every 
7.5 residence customers on its sys- 
tem and has set a bogie of 6,000 
more ranges in 1926. The City De- 
partment has seven expert range 
salesmen at work, with the results I 
have mentioned. The Portland Elec- 
tric Power Company has built up an 
average annual consumption among 
its 6,500 residence and apartment 
customers who have ranges of ap- 
proximately 1,718 kw.-hr. and a rev- 
enue that averages $50 per family 
per year. In Portland today, a very 
large percentage of all new houses 
costing over $5,000 are wired for 
electric ranges and practically every 
new apartment is equipped through- 
out exclusively with electric ranges. 
Spokane has made an outstanding 
success of ranges as everybody 
knows. 

And they didn’t sell ranges just 
because they had a low rate. Get 
that, please. They made the best 
rate they could because they were 
determined to sell ranges. And I be- 
lieve from facts and figures that are 
true that ranges can be sold today 
in any city on a five cent rate or bet- 
ter by any organization that has the 
will and the guts to do the job. 





Floor Display of Sold Ranges 

















When the Salt Lake store of the Utah 
Power and Light Company sold twenty- 
five ranges to be installed in a new 
apartment house under construction, 
therefore, it believed in giving publicity 
to the fact. With the consent of the 
purchaser, the ranges were displayed 


for some days on the sales floor of the 
shop before delivery. A large map of 
Salt Lake at one side gave the location 
of all ranges used in the city, each be- 
ing located by a colored pin, and there 
was almost always someone in front of 
the sign locating his own range. 












Industry in South Bend 






Forms Its Own Lighting Committee 


ETTING the industrial plant ex- 
ecutive or engineer sell himself 
on the value of better factory 
lighting by first persuading him to 
serve on the industrial lighting com- 
mittee was the principle successfully 
used by the electrical fraternity of 
South Bend, Ind., when they staged 
a series of “better lighting” educa- 
tional sessions once a week in the 
Central High School from March 1 
to April 5, 1926. 

The members of the St. Joseph 
Valiey Electric Club, the official or- 
ganization of the various electrical 
interests in northern Indiana and 
southern Michigan, held that the 
right way to create a genuine and 
lasting interest on the part of fac- 
tory owners and managers in better 
lighting conditions was to organize 
an “Industrial Committee” with a 
membership to be wholly composed 
of men in authority from leading lo- 
cal industries. To head this commit- 
tee they selected William Rasmussen, 
chief electrical engineer with the 
Studebaker Corporation. Another 
member of the committee was J. E. 
Bates, maintenance superintendent 
for the Oliver Chilled Plow Works. 
J. R. Kerr, a third member, is an 
executive of the Singer Manufactur- 
ing Company. 


Guaranteed Attendance 


“How did you succeed in getting 
these men to serve on a committee?” 
O. P. B. Johnson, president of the 
electric club, was asked. 

“Easiest thing in the world,” was 
his ready response. “We just went 
after them, called on them at their 
places of business and said, ‘Now 
here, Rasmussen, or Rideout, as the 
case might be, our club can arrange 
to get some tip top speakers on the 
subject of industrial lighting to come 
te South Bend if you factory fellows 
want your foremen, your electricians, 
and so forth, to learn about the scien- 
tific way to light a certain kind of 
a room or job, but we must have a 
guaranteed attendance of at least 
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St. Joseph Valley 
Electric Club de- 
velops new way of 
creating interest in 
industrial lighting 


fifty for each meeting.’ The sug- 
gestion seemed to take right off,” 
continued Mr. Johnson. “We per- 
suaded them to organize their own 
industrial lighting committee and 
while, of course, the St. Joseph Val- 
ley Electric Club attended to the de- 
tails, the industrial committee cer- 
tainly did their share in boosting the 
course and getting out the attend- 
ance. To give you some idea of how 
seriously this thing was taken,” he 
continued, “‘you will observe that the 
committee obtained permission to 
hold the sessions in Central High 
School. Why we even had profes- 
sors of physics and their pupils at- 
tend, not only from the school in 
which it was held, but also from 
Notre Dame College,” he added. 

“Didn’t your course get off to 
rather a late start, Mr. Johnson, 
from the viewpoint of 


forget them. That is something 
sufficiently worth while in itself.” 

The speakers chosen were men of 
national reputation in lighting cen- 
ters. Care was taken not to invite 
men to address the session who car- 
ried titles connecting them with any 
manufacturer of lighting fixtures or 
supplies. For this reason the 
following men were selected as 
speakers: 


Speakers Chosen to 
Address Sessions 


D. W. Atwater, member of com- 
mittee on training course in lighting, 
Illuminating Engineering Society, 
New York City; L. V. James, chair- 
man committee on technical co- 
operation, Chicago Industrial Light- 
ing Committee; Edwin D. Tillson, 
chairman Chicago section, Illuminat- 
ing Engineering Society and Samuel 
G. Hibben, of New York, past grand 
secretary, Illuminating Engineering 
Society. 
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“We are letting the 
contracting and sales 
end of this project 
take care of itself,” he 
explained. “Our the- 
ory is that if we suc- 
ceed in getting the 
lesson of the need and 
dollars and cents value 
of proper lighting in 
our industrial institu- 
tions, the business will 
come of its own free 
will. Yes, I grant you, 
it might have been 
better had we started 
this thing in the late 
fall,” he said, “‘but I 
am positive that these vt 
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sion on the minds of 
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Florida Dealer 
Uses Customers to Clinch Sales 


S EVERYBODY knows, Florida 
A is today a boom state. Elec- 
trical material equipment and 
appliances are selling there just as 
real estate is selling. But even with 
this ready market, or because of it, 
competition is keen and sales methods 
must meet the competitive situation. 
The Skinner Machinery Company 
of Dimedin, Florida, in its successful 
selling of electrical refrigerators 
have added a new element to the old 
but always useful testimonial from 
pleased customers as an important 
part of their sales equipment for the 
refrigerator salesman. 

Satisfied customers are asked to 
write a letter giving the high points 
of their satisfaction with the elec- 
tric refrigerator. The Skinner com- 
pany takes photographs of the 
owner’s house, and another of the 
refrigerator installed. These pic- 
tures are grouped with the owner’s 
reply to their letter, the three 
recorded pictorially, mounted on 
linen and inserted in a binder for 
future use. This record becomes an 
unostentatious salesman, stimulating 
a customer’s interest far more than 
words. The entire story is told at a 
glance. 

The letters are from responsible 
residents of Florida, a certain guar- 
antee that the refrigerator in ques- 
tion is one of excellence. The cus- 
tomer’s reaction would probably be 
to order one right off. 

These pictures show how the re- 
frigerator is conveniently placed in 
the kitchen, how it may be fitted into 
a recess out of the way between the 
stove and the kitchen cabinet; it 
gives the comparative size of the 
room and the refrigerator; it com- 
municates to the prospective cus- 
tomer the proper type machine for 
the large and small house. 

The letters give a definite idea of 
the cost of operation for specific 
Sizes, and answer a dozen questions 
that the customer has on the tip of 
his tongue. It breaks down the re- 
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The pages in this binder contain testi- 
monials from satisfied purchasers, pic- 
tures of the refrigerator, and of the 
house in which it is installed. The 
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testimonial letters are from prominent 
citizens, of course, and some of them 
provide the answers to possible objec- 
tions. 





sistance those questions may have 
aroused in his mind, and once 
answered, leaves him open to the 
approach of the salesman and the 
contract. 

A salesman knows that a satisfied 
customer is the best advertiser there 
is and that he naturally passes on to 
his friends a good word about his 
purchase. And the letters are filled 
with generous comments. 

The question of operating costs 


that women are constantly asking is 
answered in various ways. “The 
expense of running has not for any 
one month been quite fifty per cent 
of the cost of ice,” writes one, while 
others say that the cost of opera- 
tion, after careful checking has 
proven that the machine costs less to 
operate than an electric iron, that 
they are more than pleased as to 
the running expense compared to the 
former cost of ice. 
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Gold plate and red- 
baked enamel finish the 
base and standard of 
this junior lamp. The 
18-in. shade of beaded 
parchment has __ scal- 
loped edge and silk 
ruching trim. Com- 
plete, the lamp retails 
at $25. 


The table lamp below 
has a richly finished 
metal base in a choice 
of two finishes — gold 
and ebony or gold and 
bronze. Its silk taffeta 
shade may be had in 
choice of harmonizing 
colors. Retails for 
$13.75. 





~ 


Merchandising lamps in groups is u plan the manufac- 
turer of the three lamps above has found successful. 
This group of three, for instance, has a retail value of 
$57. The lamps are metal and the shades are georgette. 


Below—The junior lamp at the right is brass with gold 
plated and ebony finish while the shade is of pleated 
georgette. The base is listed at $22 and the shade at 
$20. The bridge lamp base is listed at $9 and the shade 
at $8.50. The clock, of natural walnut, gold trim, $30. 


” 














Some New Lamps Buyers Are 








Old gold and dark 
verde, old gold and 
ebony or old gold and 
bronze finish may be 
had in the junior lamp 
above. The 18-in. shade 
is of taffeta in gold, tan 
or tangerine and silver. 
The lamp is 62 in. high, 
overall. Its retail price, 
complete, is $23.50. The 
table lamp below is an 
authentic reproduction 
of an old colonial oil 
lamp. It is finished in 
polished brass, with 
brass finial and has 
14-in. pleated chintz 
shade. Listed, complete, 
at $15. 
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Selecting for 


In placing a lamp like the one 
shown in the oval below, a thought 
must be given to the background or 
surroundings, for a Lalique lamp 
does not lend itself to all types of 
decoration. It is here shown on an 
occasional piece of metal furniture 
—a table with marble top. The 
lamp itself is an imported Italian 
Lalique vase with 24-carat gold- 
plated base. The shade is of Italian 
silk, shirred, and the finial is cut 
ivory. This exquisite lamp, com- 
plete, is listed at $175. 


Graceful in line and 
good in detail is the 
bridge lamp below, 
which has metal base 
and shaft, finished in 
old gold and verde, old 
gold and ebony or old 
gold and bronze. It is 
60 in. high, overall. The 
12-in. shade is of silk 
taffeta and may be had 
in a choice of gold, tan 
or tangerine and silver. 
It is trimmed with rib- 
bon ruching in harmon- 
izing colors. The retail 
price of the lamp, com- 
plete, is $18.50, 
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To the right is shown 
a bridge lamp with 
heavy metal base 
and reeded tubing 
shaft, finished in 
Belgine brass. The 
shade is of pin- 


pleated gorgette with 
lace panels. Listed 
at $18. 
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Vanity dresser 
lamp with metal 
base finished in 
old gold and color. 
The silk shade 1: 
made in delicate 
shades. The lamp 
overall is 21% in. 
high. Retail 
price, $9.75. 











The bridge lamp 
above may be had 
in various enamel 
colors and plated 
finishes.. The 
shade is of pin- 
pleated georgette. 
Listed at $45. 


A quality group indeed 
is that shown at the left. 
The junior lamp has an 
onyx base and a 24- 
carat gold plated shaft. 
The rich golden effect 
is even carried out in 
the shade which is of 
pleated georgette over 
gold cloth, effectively 
trimmed with lace and 
medallions. Cut ivory 
finial. The lamp com- 
plete, is listed at $250. 
The Dresden candela- 
bra has 24-carat gold- 
plated brackets, sup- 
porting the electric can- 
dles. This lovely little 
piece is listed at $125 
per pair. 


Manufacturers’ names on Page 6244 
All prices subject to trade discount 











The base of this 
junior lamp is de- 
signed with square 
spindles, embel- 
lished with very 
fine ornament 
edges, highlighted 
in gold. The sides 
of the column are 
overlaid with 
enamel. Fitted 
with two-light 
cluster. The shade 
is of pleated geor- 
gette, silk lined. 
Listed at $63. 
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How Akron, Ohio, contractor-dealer depart- 
mentized his store and turned a losing 
proposition into a winning one—Installa- 
tion of system for “knowing in time” showed 


WENTY-ONE months ago a 
leading electrical store in 


Akron, Ohio, was frankly “on 
the toboggan.” Its operating state- 
‘ment as of June 30, 1924, showed 
a net loss of $10,000 on a gross-sales 
volume of $102,630. 

The creditors and_ stockholders 
gathered. A majority were for 
winding up the firm’s affairs and 
going home with whatever they 
could salvage. Not so for Leonard 
E. Tracht, stockholder and employee. 
“That may be all right for you 
gentlemen,” he said. “You can af- 
ford to take a loss, but I’ve got my 
shirt in this concern and I don’t like 
the idea of walking around with 
nothing to wear but a coat on my 
tongue.” 

“There are two things wrong with 
this business,” continued Mr. Tracht, 
“too much pay-roll, and no knowl- 
edge of facts and costs. The remedy 
for the first is obvious. To correct 
the second, I recommend that we 
departmentize and that we spend a 
little money to install a simple sys- 
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up weak spots 


By RAY V. SUTLIFFE 


tem of bookkeeping which will tell 
us monthly whether we are making 
or losing money on contracting, 
lamps, radio, general merchandise, 
appliances and repairs. Is one de- 
partment bleeding another? We 














Tracht Wiped Out a 
$10,000 Deficit by: 


Reducing the pay roll and 
doing some of the extra work 
himself. 

Increasing efficiency of 
clerks by comparing records 
of each department’s earn- 
ings monthly. 

Putting additional sales 
pressure back of lines which 
showed a loss and developing 
those lines which showed a 
| profit. 
| Locating petty leaks by an 
analysis of one department 
at a time. 























don’t know. What did our general 
merchandising gross us in April? 
We don’t know. Are repairs prof- 
itable? We don’t know. You see, 
gentlemen, up till now we’ve simply 
been running ‘by guess and by God’ 
as the farmer put it. I for one 
believe in doing these four things: 
Get the facts; analyze them, make 
our deductions; convert our deduc- 
tions into action.” 

After that outburst there wasn't 
anything else left for the stock- 
holders to do but to go through with 
the formalities of electing L. E. 
Tracht president and general man- 
ager of the business with instruc- 
tions to “carry on” via the depart- 
mentization route. 


Operation by Departmentization 


Tracht grouped his business into 
six main divisions. These he called 
his Lamp, General Merchandise, Ap- 
pliance, Radio, Repair and Contract 
departments. 

He next installed a cash register 
which would make it a comparatively 
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easy matter for his bookkeeper or 
either of the clerks to segregate each 
transaction, incoming, or outgoing, 
into its proper classification and de- 
partment at the time it was being 
made. They simply pressed the cor- 
rect department and transaction key. 
The machine is so designed that it 
will not operate unless a department 
key is pressed. Thus the matter of 
segregating receipts by departments 
becomes, of necessity, automatic. 
This device is, of course, the “heart”. 
of the system. It gives a daily total 
of cash received from the following 
sources: (1) Cash, (2) Received on 
account retail, (8) Received on ac- 
count wholesale, (4) Down payment, 
and (5) time payment. It gives a 
monthy total of sales by depart- 
ments, of total sales, of sales by 
nature of the transaction and of 
cash paid out. 

Mr. Tracht keeps a monthy record 
in the ledger of his store expenses 
and of the cost of merchandise. He 
also breaks down his stock inventory 
into its departmental groupings. 
These, then, are the sources of in- 
formation. What facts do they give 
him? Here they are: 

1. Receipts by sources and also 
broken down into the six depart- 
mental divisions. 

2. Expenses by seventeen separate 
items, allocated to each of his six 
departments according to the per- 
centage of expense each department 
should bear of each item. 
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3. Cost of goods—by departments. 

4. Total cost to operate each de- 
partment—2 plus 3. 

5. Net profit by departments—1l 
minus 4. 

6. Average sales per transaction— 
by departments—whenever desired. 

7. Inventory by department, at 
price stock will bring—quarterly. 

8. Total daily sales per individual 
clerk—whenever desired. 

9. Pro rata rental space charged 
against each department. 

This information is over and 
above the necessary records of cash 
and charge accounts, bank balance, 
loans, discounts payable, etc., that 
every merchant must, of necessity, 
keep, but which contribute very little 
to a merchant’s knowledge as to 
what is wrong with his business— 
and why. 

The above nine items we might 
term “informative.” Facts not ar- 
guments—information not inspira- 
tion—is what is needed today and 
this is what Tracht is getting. 


How Tracht Uses Information 


The first step in an analysis of 
expenses by departments is to de- 
termine the proportionate percent- 
age of each item of expense that 
the various departments should 
carry. Table I is arranged to show 
this percentage of expense allocation 
as well as the exact amount in dol- 
lars charged to each of Tracht’s six 
departments. 






















































































I—State t erati 
— ment of Operating Expenses 
Distributed by Departments and Expense Items, July to Dec. Inclusive, 1925 
It. EEE. IV. Vv. Vi. 
Expense Item % I. % | Gen. | % | Appli-| % |Radio| % |Repair| % | Con- 
Lamps Mer. ances tract- 
ing 
|Rent.. SO TORaRS $1,324 |16 $212/16 $212|16 $212|16 $212)16 $212/20 $264 | 
Advertising... . . $884 | 5 44/10 88/40 352|20 176| 5 44/20 176) 
Collections and } 
bad debts... $469 30 141/30 141/10 46/30 141) 
Delivery... eck 5 $361 |30 108 30 108/10 37 30 108 
Commissions....| $1,404 50 702|50 702 
Discounts 2 
Allowances. : $568 |10 58 30 170|30 170 30 170 
Freight and exp. $195 25 49/30 58/25 49 20 39 
Fire and Liab. 
insurance... $383 |10 38)15 58\25 96/15 58 35 133 
Interest on stock 
Investment. . $720 50 360/20 144/10 741 5 36|15 108 | 
Light, heat and 
a $300 |16 48/16 48/16 48/16 48/16 48/20 60 
Office expenses. . $511 |16 81/16 81/16 81/16 81/16 81/20 106 
Shop expenses...| $155 20 31\20 3160 93 
Salaries :boss, | 
steno, and two 16 922/20 1,161 
clerks’ wages 
“SOONG y 5:5 5-0: $5,761 |16 922\16 922)\16 922\16 922\10 720\90 6,480) 
Taxes.. ey $36 |16.7 6|16.7 6|16.7 6|16.7 6|16.7 6|16.7 6) 
Tel. and . $76 |16 12/16 12|17 13/17 13}17 13}17 13| 
Depreciation... . $200 |16 32/16 32\|16 32/16 32 32\20 40; 
—__—_ — a —— ———|16 — = | 
ee Nios $20,547 $1,561 $1,868 $3,085 $2,750 $2,181 $,9102 | 

















The first step in departmentizing is to 
distribute each item of expense in proper 
Proportion to each department that 
should share it. In the above table, 
Mr. Tracht has determined the expense 
bercentage ratios and placed them in the 


left hand columns. Applying these per- 
centages against the total amount of the 
particular expense he is figuring, gives 
him the amounts in dollars to assign to 
each department. These amounts are 
written to the right of the percentage. 
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Each merchant must determine 
for himself the exact percentage of 
an expense item that a department 
should carry. It is important that 
this percentage be as correctly es- 
tablished as possible otherwise, a 
department will be unjustly penal- 
ized. If too much overhead is 
charged against a department that 
department will show a loss when, 
as a matter of fact, it may actually 
be paying its way and would so 
appear on the books if it were 
charged with its true proportion of 
each expense item. 

Compiling Table I is the biggest 
task that a departmentizing system 
calls for. Yet it takes but two hours 
of a merchant’s time once a month. 
This table gives Tracht six very im- 
portant “key” totals, namely the six 
true amounts of selling and overhead 
expense chargable to their respective 
departments for the particular 
month under consideration. With 
these facts in his possession, he is 
now ready to complete his study of 
departmental profit and loss for any 
given period. 

Table II shows such a study for 
the last six months of the year 1925. 
The manner in which Tracht obtains 
the figures in columns one to six is 
explained in the foot notes accom- 
panying the table. 


An Analysis of Tracht’s 
Departmental Statement 


From this statement of Mr. 
Tracht, we learn a number of very 
interesting things. Tracht’s lamp 
department is his most profitable 
line—and yet Mr. Tracht told the 
writer that he formerly considered 
his incandescent bulb business a sort 
of necessary evil. The reason for 
the 19 per cent net profit on lamps 
is due to these facts: wide gross 
margin, low sales expense and large 
volume. 

General merchandise is also a 
highly profitable department. This 
is due to exactly the same reasons. 

Major appliances, in Mr. Tracht’s 
experience, show a loss. Here’s the 
reason. Look at Table I for a minute. 
What do we see? Forty per cent of 
all advertising, 30 per cent of all bad 
debts, 50 per cent. ($702) for com- 
missions, 30 per cent for discounts 
and 30 per cent of all freight and 
expressage is charged—and justly 
—to the appliance amount. Some 
business economists take the stand 
that a retailer, with his store over- 
head, cannot afford to pay a special 
outside selling commission as well. 
These figures of Tracht’s appear to 
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II—Table Showing Division of Expenses, 
Sales and Profits by Amounts 


July to Dec., 1925 Inclusive 


























| Pod 2 | 3 4 5 6 7 
Department | Cost of Ex- Total Sales Gross Net (|Per Cent 
Goods | penses Cost Margin | Profit | on Sales 
I. Incandescent’ 
ere $7,383 | $1,561 | $8,944 |$11,090 | $3,707 | $2,146 19.35 
II. General 
Merchandise. 7,315 1,868 9,183 | 11,255 3,940 2,072 18.41 
III. Appliances.| 4,596 3,085 7,681 6,566 1,970 1,115 | 17. 
TV. Breedio:....... 2,404 2,750 5,154 3,699 1,295 1,455 | 39.35 
V. Repairs..... 700 | *2,181 2,881 2,408 1,708 473 | 19.64 
VI. Contracting} 7,997 | *9,102 | 17,099 | 17,904 9,907 805 4.5 
TOBIB, 0455 $30,395 | $20,547 |$50,942 | $52,922 | $22,527 | $1,980 3.74 

















1. Secured from invoices. 

2. Selling expenses plus overhead—see 
table I. 

S54. 4+ 8. 








a 


*Includes wages—see Table I. 


. Obtained from machine—monthly 
totals of keys Nos. 1, 2 and 3 

5. 4. minus 1. 

. 4. minus 3. 


a 

















This table is, according to Mr. Tracht, 
the most important record any electrical 
merchant could possibly keep. It gives 
at a glance the earning capacity of every 
major line in the business. A ‘‘break- 


down” record of this kind, in conjunction 
with Table I, will enable the man who 
keeps it to locate leaks instantly, and 
will frequently reveal the cause of the 
leak as well. 





bear him out. But do they give the 
final answer? It is perfectly pos- 
sible for Mr. Tracht to increase the 
activities of his outside commission 
men, thus cutting down the propor- 
tionate overhead of this department. 
He can also reduce store expenses 
chargeable to the appliance de- 
partment. 

The contracting department is 
normal. It is doing a good volume 
of business and is therefore able to 
carry its share of the overhead 
expense. 


How Tracht Uses His System to 
Increase Profits 


“Every month, after I take off the 
sales and expenses by departments, 
I hold a little meeting of the boys,” 
said Mr. Tracht. “At this meeting,” 
he continued, “we discuss, quite 
frankly, sales increases or decreases 
in each department and see if we 
can find the reasons. The fact that 
_my employees know that I am con- 
stantly aware of what each depart- 
ment is doing, goes a long way to- 
ward keeping them on their toes and 
increasing their efficiency. 

“Another thing. Since I have 
been getting accurate records of 
sales and expenses and balancing the 
cash each night, I find more time for 
devising ways and means either to 
get more business or to save money. 

“If a department is showing a 
loss, as is my radio line right at 
the present time, I give that depart- 
ment special attention. I also en- 


deavor to further develop those 
divisions of my little business which 
appear, on the monthly departmental 
statement sheets, as showing a high 
percentage of profit. 

“This is why I am paying more 
attention to the women trade. They 
are heavy buyers of lamp and gen- 
eral merchandise. Above all things, 
therefore, I insist that my two clerks 
be neatly dressed and at all times 
courteous. These are little things 
easily overlooked, but running the 
business as six separate stores has 
focused my attention on their im- 
portance. This year we will show 
a $7,000 increase in gross volume 
over that of last year. This, to- 
gether with the economies in each 
department, that have been put into 
effect within the last ten months, 
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will account for our profit-and-loss 
statement showing well in the black 
instead of in the red.” 

“You can see that from July to 
December of last year, I did a 
$53,000 business. For that same 
period my average inventory figured 
at list was $15,000. This gives me a 
stock turn at the rate of seven times 
a year. 

“Here is another angle on this 
matter of records,’ Mr. Tracht 
added, “now that I am able to 
produce amounts and detailed rec- 
ords of monthly sales by depart- 
ments, the bank is extending to me 
a better line of credit. This has 
enable me to buy advantageously 
and thus indirectly help reduce the 
deficit handed me two years ago.” 

When Leonard Tracht took over 
the management of this Ohio 
store he found an annual pay roll 
of $32,000 and a total expense of 
$47,000. He immediately lopped 
$6,000 off the wage amount. That 
was common sense. 

But common sense is based on ex- 
perience and experience is founded 
on a knowledge of facts. No—sys- 
tem won’t do it at all, but system will 
supply the information from which 
correct deductions may be drawn and 
wise actions taken. 

Departmentizing will not of itself 
save the business, but it will, as in 
the case of Mr. Tracht, expose the 
profitable and the unprofitable lines, 
the dead and the slow moving ones. 

It will give the actual expense 
of selling each line. It indirectly 
speeds up stock turn and, what is 
best of all, it vitalizes the business 
by cutting out the lazy habits into 
which everyone from the boss down, 
falls when doing business in the old 
hit or miss fashion. By placing 
responsibility where it belongs it 
puts every employee on his toes. 








11I—Comparative Figures from 
Tracht’s Records 




















Estimated Percentage of Net Profit 
Dept Average Sale | Merchandise Purchased | During Last Six 
per Transaction by Women Months of 1925 
Incandescent lamps. $4.44 30 $2,146 
General merchandise 2.10 60 2,072 
Appliances......... 80.86 100 1,115 
Radio bata cdiAni bets 21-97 50 1,455 
BRODRITS.... 5 6 css 2.00 50 473 
Contracting........ 23.29 5 805 
Grand average Estimated Percentage of 
Total Volume 
Purchased by Women 
Sale per transaction. $4.84 40 
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Salesmanship 


The Remedy for Some Factors Menacing Utilities 


that I am discussing the pub- 

lic utility industry as a whole. 
I have no particular locality or sec- 
tion in mind, and want my remarks 
to be construed as more general than 
specific. Most utilities have been en- 
joying marked prosperity for some 
time. Their work thus far, may be 
characterized as “Meeting a De- 
mand.” Increases, may, perhaps, 
have been more accidental than de- 
served. Gas and electric companies 
will now have to develop a sales per- 
sonnel to hold their present consump- 
tions and to earn increases. The 
need for this new sales organization 
is more acutely apparent to the gas 
industry at present than to the elec- 
tric, but from now on both are go- 
ing to have to Sell. 

To many of you it may be diffi- 
cult to comprehend influences that 
are at work surely, quietly, but with 
increasing and mounting momentum, 
to take away our Santa Claus, the 
demand for our products and to 
make inroads on our markets and 
revenues. As I watch the growth of 
the vast forces massing to divert the 
stream of dollars we have considered 
ours by the right of eminent domain, 
to channels of their own, I realize 
the general helplessness and unpre- 
paredness of our industries as a 
whole to resist and prevent these at- 
tacks. With these thoughts in mind, 
I have become more and more con- 
vinced that greater and broader 
sales activities are the only defense. 

It has been my duty and that of 
our sales department to watch over 
present revenues and budget ways 
and means to secure new and addi- 
tional revenues. And I want to take 
this opportunity to tell you of some 
of the factors that I feel are a 
Menace to our business and the fol- 
lowing items may be straws indicat- 
Ing the possible future of our indus- 
try, on the theory that “the gates of 
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great events swing upon very small 
hinges.” 

A major portion of our gas and 
electricity goes into homes where it 
is put to a variety of domestic uses. 
To point out interests which have 
been chipping off bits of that valuable 
income and are preparing now to 
blast away huge blocks of it and to 
show them to you clearly and spe- 
cifically, let us see how they work 
close to the average home. 

As the first competitor, selected at 
random from many, let us consider 
the laundry man, individually and 
“en masse.” In every town in this 
country laundries are beseeching 
and encouraging housewives to stop 
the back-breaking drudgery of wash- 
ing and ironing. The wagon man, or 
salesman, calls on them each week. 
He offers to take the soiled clothes 
away and to return them clean. He 
offers her hours of leisure and 
recreation, sells her the idea and she 
becomes his customer, a decision 
which costs the electric company the 
ironing and some lighting revenue, 
the gas company the water heating, 
clothes and starch boiling revenue. 
As an indication of how the laundry 
man is succeeding, it was disclosed 


December 16, with the announcement 
of a $7,000,000 laundry merger in 
New York. The U. S. Census De- 
partment tells us that the corporate 
laundries alone did $440,000,000 
worth of ‘business, representing an 
increase of 500 per cent in five 
years. Bear in mind this does not 
include wet wash companies, Chinese 
laundries, nor that great institution, 
the washwoman. The purpose of this 
merger was to increase efficiency and 
decrease cost to the consumer 
through increased sales efforts. 

Next we will take the baker. He, 
too, tells Mrs. Housewife how foolish 
she is to waste time mixing dough 
and baking, fussing in a hot kitchen 
when she might be watching Gloria 
Swanson at the movie. To give you 
an idea of the extent that women 
are succumbing to this propaganda, 
let me quote a recent statement in 
the New York Post by Albert 
Klopfer, editor of the Baker's 
Weekly: 

“Growth of commercial baking in 
the United States has been phe- 
nomenal. A decade ago the annual 
output of the combined bakeries in 
the country was valued at only a few 
hundred million dollars, but esti- 
mates of the business done by the 
bakers in America in 1925 show that 
it will reach the huge total of 
$1,250,000,000.” 

Note the similarity to the methods 
used by the laundries. Mergers, 
greater efficiency, lower costs to the 
consumer, better selling. 

The restaurants, locally and na- 
tionally, have theirs axes sharpened 
to chop off another chunk of your 
potential revenues. You have noticed 
their ads; the tone checks exactly 
with the selling of the laundry man 
and the baker. “Stop! Drudging, 
Baking, Stewing—Dish Washing!” 
“Kat in Greater Comfort.” “A 
Chicken Dinner for $1.” As an indi- 
cation of their expectations, this 
statement was expressed at a dinner 
of the United Restaurant Owners’ 
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Association in the Hotel Astor, by 
United States Senator Copeland: 
“The Community Commissary in 
twenty-five years will practically re- 
place the domestic kitchen.” Isn't 
that good selling talk? “The Com- 
munity Commissary.” Don’t think 
that they are going after this busi- 
ness with anything but a good, broad, 
well-planned sales campaign and don’t 
think anyone is going to handle it 
for them but high-grade, well-paid, 
salespeople. 

The function of the public utility 
business is to sell gas, electricity, 
and transportation. This idea has 
been pretty generally overlooked for 
as I have pointed out the demands 
for our products have taxed the best 
efforts to meet them. We have 
failed to develop along with our en- 
gineering and accounting depart- 
ments, a staff whose duty it is to 
Sell, and I believe therein lies the 
weakness of the industry. Against 
salesmanship by the laundry, the 
baker, and so forth, you are helpless. 
To ward off their attacks we must 
adopt their weapons, greater sales- 
manship, market a greater volume 
of our products, and work towards 
a lower cost to the consumer. 

To develop the ability to sell is go- 
ing to require a new mental attitude 
by the industry. The selling frame 
of mind must dominate each com- 
pany from the general manager 
down. The secretary, the cashier, 
the meter-reader, the complaint man 
and all employees of the company 
should be taught the value of a sales 
organization to a utility and all em- 
ployees of the company should be 
impressed with the importance of se- 


curing and maintaining the best 
possible public relations with our 
customers. The customer is the 


most valuable asset of any business. 


E NOW come to the organiza- 

tion and installation of a sales 
department in keeping with the 
magnitude of the job to be done. 
This means that it must be directed 
by an expert, a high class specialist, 
well paid, trained, qualified and able 
to market your goods, to handle men 
and to sit in on your discussions of 
company policies. He must be able 
to de the job as expertly and as 
cleverly as the opposition and that is 
setting a very high standard. If 
your sales manager is charged with 
responsibilities of public relations, 
increasing revenues and consumption, 
and the holding of present revenues, 
then, your sales manager should be 
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considered second to no other officer 
or executive of your company. 
Compensation to the sales depart- 
ment of the public utility should be 
based upon factors other than the 
actual sales of apparatus and mer- 
chandise. The sales representative 
of a utility functioning in the proper 
manner and for the best interests of 
the company will have many impor- 
tant tasks to perform other than the 
sale of appliances. Included in these 
activities will be found the working 
up and sale of main and line exten- 
sions, the sale of gas services from 
mains to property lines, the sale of 
electric service ;jtaps from pole to 
houses, the adjustment of appliances 
and high-bill complaints and the re- 
claiming of both dead gas and elec- 
tric services. The fact that the sales 
representative of the utility works 
from house to house is of inestimable 











“In planning a commission 
schedule for your sales or- 
ganization, same should be 
made up on a liberal basis so 
as to attract high grade men. 
The industry can take no 
chances with cheap represen- 
tation.” 





value to the company, as he is build- 
ing up favorable customer relations 
which can be capitalized by making 
each customer a partner with us 
through the sale of our securities. 
The adjustment of complaints by the 
sales representative will mean a sav- 
ing to the company in our gratuitous 
labor accounts. 

After three years’ experience of 
paying our sales representatives on 
a revenue commission basis, I have 
found this plan more satisfactory 
than the old scheme of simply pay- 
ing a sales representative commis- 
sions on the merchandise sold. We 
have found that this method of com- 
pensation has lessened, to a marked 
degree, one of the large items of sales 
expense—namely—labor turnover. 

Our present and future revenues 
are not safe unless good serviceable 
appliances are in the homes of our 
customers. We should sell large 
quantities of heaters, sweepers, re- 
frigerators, toasters, ranges, house 
heating furnaces and industrial ap- 
pliances. 

To put these devices on our lines 
quickly, economically and as ex- 
peditiously as possible, the deferred 
payment plan should be used. Long 
terms of one, two and even three 
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years might be considered. There 
should be constant demonstrations, 
free trials in customers’ homes, at- 
tractive displays in company offices, 
these offices prominently located, 


brightly lighted, cheerfully decorated - 


and open eighteen hours a day. Any- 
thing and everything ethical should 
be done to build up sales. Throw 
away the opinion that public-utility 
appliance merchandising can be done 
at a profit. 

We must copy the sales methods 
of the baker and the laundryman by 
putting a salesman on a district or 
territory having from 800 to 1,000 
customers which is about the size of 
the aforesaid routes. Our _ sales 
representative should be of good 
character, of pleasing manner and 
appearance and well paid. He should 
be carefully trained to circulate 
among our present and potential cus- 
tomers, making friends, settling com- 
plaints, adjusting and selling appli- 
ances. 


HE sales of the gas and electric 

industry today are just a frac- 
tion of the potential possibilities. 
Cost has always been the stumbling 
block in the path of such a program. 
The facts are plain that these costs 
will either be spent in sales efforts, 
or they will be suffered in losses to 
revenue. Charge the selling cost 
into the cost of production. The 
theory has been that sales costs 
added to production and distribution 
costs meant increased rates to the 
customer. This is wrong for in- 
creased sales mean greater volume 
and lower costs per unit, hence lower 
prices. Ford has proven that be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt. 

Intensive sales efforts if carried 
on consistently and systematically 
will improve the technical, financial 
and public relations of your com- 
pany, and your investment. 

As a solution not new, but tried 
out successfully by our company for 
thirty-five years, we recommend 
and advocate greater sales efforts 
through an aggressive sales depart- 
ment, thereby enabling us to lower 
costs to our customers through in- 
creased volume of appliance sales. 

By cutting the fetters of short- 
sightedness, and false economy we 
will have a new vision which will be 
forward looking and aggressive. 
There must be enthusiasm, enter- 
prise, and “esprits de corps” to ac- 
complish this great task ahead and 
to be true to the traditions of our 
industry. 
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Keeping the Stock down 


The store and some 
of the salesmen of 
the successful elec- 
tric appliance or- 
ganization known 
as the Veterans’ 
Sales Agency. 





and the Profits UP 


HIGH turnover of stock and 
capital and a léw turnover of 
sales help are two _ profit 
making accomplishments of C. R. 
Patterson and D. McDonald, of 
Toronto, Canada, whose successful 


electrical appliance business is 
known as the Veterans’ Sales 
Agency. 


Both these men were experienced 
appliance salesmen before they went 
into business for themselves and the 
results of their experience were ex- 
pressed in two of the principles on 
which they have built their business. 
These two principles are: 

1. Maximum gales effort to be con- 
centrated on a few good lines. 

2. Business to be sought entirely 
through outside selling. 

Rapid turnover of capital was 
another highly desirable object and 
has been achieved by a system of 
drawing on the manufacturers’ and 
jobbers’ stocks. Only one appliance 
of each type is carried at one time, 
replacements being bought as rapidly 
as the stock appliance is sold. 

A striking feature of this business 
Is the way in which not only capital 
Investment but capital expenditure 
has been kept down. High priced 
fixtures are considered unnecessary, 
aS very few sales are made in the 
Store. A visitor to the Agency sees 
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an attractive front with a pleasing 
window display, but there is no sug- 
gestion of the expensive trimming 
that is found in down town stores. 
The interior is fitted only with two 
desks, seats for the salesmen and a 
display comprising one of each 
article. 

Following out this idea of mini- 
mum overhead expenditure, the store 
was located in a low rent district, a 
full block from the main 
thoroughfare. The location is 
strategic, however, because it is 
pretty nearly in the geographical 
center of the city and salesmen are 
within convenient distance of the 
various residential areas. 


husiness 


Salesmen Handle Side-Lines 

Each outside man has a definite 
territory. The whole city is divided 
into sales areas, due attention being 
given to the possibilities of each dis- 
trict as regards class of homes, 
presence of business buildings, and 
density of population. A salesnian 
works only in his own area. This 
policy prevents jealousy and waste 
effort. 

Sales methods used depart some- 
what from standard practice in 
house-to-house selling of electrical 
appliances in that small side-lines, 
such as furniture polish, floor wax 


and some kinds of brushes are 
carried by the salesman. An in- 
teresting explanation of this pro- 
cedure is given by Mr. McDonald as 
follows: 

“Tt has been our experience, in 
common with everybody else, I sup- 
pose, that a green salesman working 
only on the larger appliances is very 
soon discouraged. 

“He may work along for several 
days and never get a ghost of a 
chance at a sale. He is working on 
commission only, and it is natural 
that in such circumstances he gets 
down in the dumps and begins to 
wonder where the money for his 
board bill is coming from. 

“The result is that he is working 
under a tremendous handicap and is 
not much good to us. The general 
result, with, of course, some notable 
exceptions is that he quits. There’s 
the expense of training another 
salesman to put on the wrong side of 
the ledger. 

“With our large force of sales- 
men this labor turnover would be a 
very embarassing problem if it were 
not for the side-lines. These little 
items keep the salesman going. Very 
often he can sell a can of floor wax 
or a brush to a lady who is fully 
equipped with electrical appliances. 
It gives him something to go on 
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“I might say that these side-lines 
are very carefully chosen. We are 
able to buy in fair quantities and 
give the consumer as good value as 
would be obtained anywhere.” 


How Losses Are Prevented 


Mr. McDonald stated that the 
practice has its dangers. There is 
a tendency for the weaker salesman 
to work the side-lines only, and an 
undesirable “peddling” attitude may 
be developed. There is danger of 
loss from deliberate theft or care- 
lessness. A new man might sign up, 
get his samples and never show up 
again. This is prevented by making 
each salesman deposit the full cost 
price of the smaller items he carries. 

It is admitted that the biggest 
difficulty with this type of business 
is in securing the right class of 
salesmen. There is a big turnover, 
but a number of green men have 
been developed into hard-hitting, 
aggressive salesmen by careful 
coaching and demonstration work. 

Salesmen carry catalogues and 
other selling helps furnished by 
manufacturers. Each man _ prac- 
tically runs his own territory so far 
as getting leads and following-up 
prospects is concerned. Home 
demonstrations are, of course, the 
end that is worked for, and in a 
great majority of cases when these 
are secured the result is a sale. In 
case the salesman has difficulty, one 
of the managers goes out and helps 
close the prospect. 


Sign Up Prospect the Same Day 


It is a fixed policy to try and sign 
up the prospect the same day the 
demonstration is given. This is the 
only way that the desired condition 
of minimum stock can be main- 
tained, and even so, demonstration 
dates have to be carefully aranged. 
By working closely with the manu- 
facturers, trouble along this line is 
largely eliminated. 

Mr. Patterson’s own experience, 
which includes the selling of 137 
washers in less than a year’s time, 
has given him great confidence in 
the ‘possibilities of house-to-house 
selling when carried out by trained 
salesmen. He has introduced a regu- 
lar Tuesday evening sales conference 
at which all the outside men are 
present. A representative from the 
manufacturers comes to each meet- 
ing and sales talks and demonstra- 
tions are convincingly presented. 
This get-together procedure has been 
found an immense help in improving 
sales performance, and _ fosters 
loyalty to the organization. 
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North Pole Window 
Advertises Refrigeration 


EPORT has it that travelers to 
Nome are dressed in furs and 
photographed against the background 
of a bank of pure magnesium salts, 
later to be furnished with picture 
postcards of themselves apparently 
braving the chill and danger of the 
limitless snows. The illusion of cold 
which comes from the background 
of white is complete. 

A not dissimilar idea was back of 
the effective window display recently 
used by the Washington Water 
Power Company of Spokane in adver- 
tising the idea of electric refrigera- 
tion. 

The window was banked with 
tissue paper snow and lined at the 
rear with icicles of white crinkle 
paper. A _ childsized kewpie doll 
dressed in an Eskimo suit of white 
surmounted this, with one hand 
upon what might be taken for the 
North Pole itself. The center of the 
window was the frost tank of an 
electric refrigerator, for the opera- 
tion of which a compressor was 
located behind the window. This was 
frosted in white and lent a final 
touch of realism. 

Plainly lettered cards announced 
the make of the refrigerator and the 
policy of the company in regard to 
refrigeration. At the feet of the 
little Eskimo was the sign “North 
Pole Cold.” 

Inasmuch as the little figure was 
borrowed from the display of a soft 
drink manufacturer, who was glad 
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to lend this assistance in return for 
the advertising button of his wares 
which the doll was permitted to 
carry, the entire cost of the window 
consisted of the paper used and the 
operation of the refrigerator. 





Flat Charge for Connec- 
tion Aids Range Sales 


EVELOPMENT of electric-range 

load in some localities has been 
retarded by what appears to the user 
as excessively high costs for wiring 
and installation. To overcome this 
handicap C. F. Farley, vice-president 
in charge of appliance sales for the 
Kansas City (Mo.) Power & Light 
Company, has arranged with several 
electrical contractors to install and 
connect up ranges at a flat price. 
Following are the specifications: 


, Up to and including 6.5 kw. ranges, 
30. 


No. 6 wire entrante. 

No. 6 wire from meter to range. 

Sixty-amp. switch. 

Square D switch box. 

For ranges larger than 6.5 kw., 
specifications are the same except a 
No. 4 wire entrance is used and the 
price is $385. If a switch box is al- 
ready installed, the contractor may 
use it or if necessary install one of 
sufficient capacity. 

Ability on the part of salesmen to 
quote a flat price for connection has 
proved of considerable help in clos- 
ing sales, and the Kansas City Power 
& Light Company now has on its 
lines nearly 5,000 electric range 
users. 
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A North Pole refrigeration window 
which recently did effective work for 
the Electric Shop of the Washington 


Water Power Company in Spokane. The 
display was centered on the frost tank 
of an electric refrigerator. 
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The Misuse 


of 


Flexible Cords 


By J. V. VAN BUSKIRK* 


flexible cords there are three 

things to be considered: 

1. Conditions bringing about, and 
leading up to, this misuse of flexible 
cords. 

2. Sub-standard construction of 
flexible cords on the market today, 
and why it is dangerous. 

3. What has been done, to date, to 
advise portable lamp manufacturers 
and the larger buyers of these lamps 
against the dangers of sub-standard 
cords. 

In analyzing the factors entering 
into the cost of wire, the raw ma- 
terials, such as copper, cotton, rub- 
ber, and silk, are the big items of ex- 
pense, and represent approximately 

"ce. out of every dollar value in 
finished wire. Hence, if the amount 
or quality of any of these raw 
materials could be reduced and 
wire manufactured which customers 
would use, lower prices could be 
given and a small profit secured for 
the manufacturer. 

But, if a saving was to be made by 
reducing the amount or quality of 
raw materials it would be necessary 
to find a class of wire that was not 
inspected during installation and 
while in service. Flexible cord fitted 
into the requirements admirably and, 
as one manufacturer started to get 
business on lower prices by reducing 
raw materials, others were forced to 
follow. The single biggest industry 
using flexible cord is the manufac- 
turer of portable lamps. it is my 
understanding that up to within ap- 
proximately sixty days ago, with the 
exception of some Provinces in 
Canada and the State of Wisconsin, 
there has not been any inspection or 
check on flexible cords used on port- 
able lamps. 


[: DISCUSSING the misuse of 


Cords Positively Dangerous 


Portable-lamp manufacturers have 
welcomed lower prices and urged 
wire manufacturers for still further 
reductions, with the result that 
boudoir lamps, table lamps, bridge 
lamps, and junior lamps, etc., have 





*From a paper delivered before the West- 
ern Association of —_— Inspectors, 
Chicago, January 27, 6. 
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been put on the market with flexible 
cords attached that are positively 
dangerous. 

Let us now consider some sub- 
standard constructions of flexible 
cords now on the market, and why 
they are dangerous. First of all, as 
specified in the Code, the construc- 
tion of flexible wire should consist of 
sixteen strands of No. 30 bare copper 
wire twisted with a one-inch lay, 
and of No. 18 B & S gage. Now 
some flexible wires have been found 
to contain a No. 18 B & S gage 
solid wire. The danger of a solid 
wire is that it is stiff, and when sub- 
mitted to a small number of bends, 
will break. At the break, there is 
very apt to be an arc, which if con- 
tinuous, will eventually burn through. 
Another form of No. 18 wire 
consists of seven strands. This 
is not flexible enough and when sub- 
mitted to a comparatively few num- 
ber of bends one or more of the 
seven strands will break. When all 
of the strands have broken except 
one, this one may heat up consider- 
ably and this, plus the arcing of the 
broken strands when their ends come 
very close together, will create a real 
fire hazard. 


Poor Insulation Forms 


Other forms of construction show 
the wire conductor not centered in 
the rubber insulation. Or, if it is 
centered, the thickness of the rubber 
wall is only ten mills, instead of 
éx-in. Wires like this, if stepped on 
or pinched together, are apt to short 
circuit. There are several other sub- 
standard forms of construction in 
flexible wiring, but these will indi- 
cate, in general, their defects, and 
the hazards‘ attendant upen their 
use. As for the quality of the rub- 
ber insulation itself, there is a vast 
difference between the type approved 
by the Underwriters and some that 
is used in the flexible cord industry. 

To sum up and emphasize the 
seriousness of these conditions caused 
by the use of sub-standard cords, I 
shall quote from an insurance report 
for New York City for the year 
1924: “The largest amount of money 
paid by insurance companies for a 





To Bring Better- 
Quality FlexibleCords 


into Wider Use— 


Wire and cord manufac- 
turers are pointing out to 
lamp manufacturers, the ad- 
vantages and safety of using 
cord of standard construc- 
tion; 

The Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories have prepared a speci- 
fication for the manufacture 
of portable lamps, including 
the cord; 

The Laboratories, inspec- 
tion departments, and wire 
manufacturers, are showing 
large lamp-buyers the advan- 
tages of purchasing lamps 
with standard cords. 

The aid of local inspectors 
has been enlisted to influence 
individual lamp-buyers in the 
same way. 











single cause was fires caused by the 
wires of portable lamps.” The 
figures for 1925 are not yet available. 

Now what is being done today to 
bring about the universal use of cord 
for portable lamps or standard con- 
struction, as approved in the Code? 

1. Manufacturers of rubber-cov- 
ered wire and flexible cords are point- 
ing out to the manufacturers of 
portable lamps the advantages and 
safety of using only cord of standard 
construction as approved in the Code. 

2. The Underwriters’ Laboratories 
have prepared a specification for the 
manufacture of portable lamps and 
are labeling those complying with it 
with their acceptance labels. This 
specification, of course, includes the 
cord and specifies an approved cord. 

3. The Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Chicago, inspection departments such 
as are maintained by the central 
station companies like the Common- 
wealth Edison, Chicago, and manu- 
facturers wherever possible are point- 
ing out to the larger buyers of 
portable lamps, such as furniture 
companies, department stores, elec- 
tric stores of central stations, etc., the 
advantages and safety of purchasing 
only those portable lamps having 
approved cord. 

4. Enlisting the influence of the 
local electrical inspectors with the 
purchasers of portable lamps to buy 
only such lamps as bear the ac- 
ceptance tag of the underwriters. 
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Store 


Arrangement 


XPERIENCE of many years 

in selling merchandise through 

some sixteen branches in dif- 
ferent sections of Oregon and Wash- 
ington has taught the Pacific Power 
and Light Company what equipment 
and store arrangement is most help- 
ful in making sales. In consequence, 
a standardized system has been 
worked out which is carried into 
effect wherever one of the company’s 
electric shops is located. 

The general effect aimed at is one 
of modern progressiveness. No at- 
tempt is made to make the shop look 
over-luxurious or expensive, but ab- 
solute cleanliness and order, attrac- 
tive background, and shining display 
of appliances, together with a 
thoroughly adequate lighting sys- 
tem and well-arranged windows are 
calculated to make the store stand 
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LANAATUNZING 








The Pacific Power and Light 
Company has worked out suc- 
cessful principles from experi- 
ence in branch ofhices — Each 
store is an asset to its community 








out in any community. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the first impression on 
seeing any of the company’s offices 
is, as a rule, that here is the most 
modern establishment in town. 


How It Is Done 


This result has been achieved by 
very simple means. Spacious quar- 
ters are secured where possible, 
freedom from crowding being one of 
the important factors in producing a 
pleasing effect. The walls are usually 
paneled in woodwork which is 
painted a neutral gray. This was 
found to give the desirable note of 
coolness in the summer, and to pro- 
vide an excellent background for ap- 
pliances. At the same time, it has 
been found a restful color for the 
eyes and adds to the pleasure and 
comfort of customers and trades- 





people alike. 
is light. 

The question of illumination has 
been carefully studied and it has 
been felt desirable to adopt a 
standard similar to that which would 
be recommended to a local mer- 
chant in revising the lighting of his 
store. It would, of course, be both 
possible and appropriate to install 
even more light in power-company 
offices, but in that case the value of 
the store as an example to local mer- 
chants would largely be lost. 

As it is, the installation has 
served as an effective sample in sell- 
ing others. The usual thing is for 
three or four other mercantile estab- 
lishments to revise their lighting 
along similar lines immediately fol- 
lowing the opening of such an office. 
An intensity of about ten foot- 
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candles has been adopted as a stand- 
ard for the interior lighting. 

A counter and wall cases are 
placed along the wall at one side— 
either right or left, depending upon 


the ground plan of the store. In the 
larger display rooms, tables are 
placed at widely-spaced intervals 


about the floor for the further dis- 
play .of small appliances. Both 
counters and wall cases are kept im- 
maculate at all times and only care- 
fully-grouped articles are permitted 
to be shown in the special display 
compartments. 

A rest corner with a rug and 
wicker furniture is made a feature 
of each branch. This not-only offers 
a place to demonstrate vacuum 
cleaners and to which to conduct cus- 
tomers when an extended sales talk 
is under way, but serves as a meet- 
ing place and waiting room for out- 
of-town shoppers and farmers’ wives 
who would otherwise have no other 
place in town to go. This feature 
of the store plan has done so much 
to bring people into the store and to 
promote friendliness and good will 
that it has become an invariable part 
of the store layout. A palm or other 
growing plant lends to the attrac- 
tiveness of this arrangement. 

Particular attention is paid to the 
store windows. This space is re- 
garded as the most important in the 
store, as it is through the windows 
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Some of the things which help 
make the various communities 
proud of the Pacific Power 
and Light Company’s branches 
because of their prosperous- 
looking and attractive stores 
are: 


1. Spacious quarters; with 
neatly colored and panelled 
walls. 

2. Model lighting installa- 
tions, with 10 ft.-candles as 
the standard. 


3. A rest corner, with ap- 
propriate furniture, for wait- 
ing room and demonstrations. 

4. Well-arranged store 
windows, with displays uni- 
form andcentrally-controlled. 























that most people obtain their first 
impression and which, in the end, 
give the store its chief stamp of 
character. In order that the win- 
dows of the Pacific Power and Light 
Company’s branches shall be of a 
uniform attractiveness, a unique sys- 
tem of central window-trim service 
has been worked out under the super- 
vision of V. H. Moon, superintendent 
of appliance sales. 

Under this arrangement, a certain 
standard equipment of accessories is 
furnished each branch office. These 
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include velvet drapes, stands of 
various heights, vases which can ef- 
fectively contain flowers in season 
and material for backgrounds. This 
equipment is duplicated in the head 
office in Portland. 


Experimental Displays Set Up 


A small stage has been set up in 
the Portland office building, repre- 
senting roughly the size of the aver- 
age display window in the branch 
offices and each week a window is 
trimmed here to be used as a model. 
All details of design and color are 
worked out. Display cards are 
printed exactly as they are to be 
used and then are duplicated for 
each branch office. When every- 
thing is complete a photograph is 
taken. All extra accessories are 
now duplicated and together with 
the cards, a photograph of the dis- 
play and directions for setting it up 
are shipped by mail to each branch. 

Experience has shown the ad- 
vantage of the company’s policies in 
the design of its branch offices. 
Wherever one of these up-to-date 
shops has: been established, there has 
at once been an increase in com- 
munity good will. People like to 
have a prosperous and attractive- 
looking establishment in their town 
and they have a friendly feeling 
toward the firm which is progressive 
enough to establish one. 























Store fittings are built to display merchandise and the arrangement brings the goods 


out where the customer can look, handle and buy. 





ee EACH your prospect early,” 

R says A. A. Levy of the Elec- 

tric Shop of New Orleans— 

“and you will find the task of selling 

him an adequate job of lighting for 
his home a simple one.” 

In addition to keeping a careful 
record of building permits, Mr. Levy 
keeps a man constantly in the field 
to note any constryction work which 
is being undertaken. Every hole in 
the ground is noted, reported, and 
followed up. Furthermore Mr. Levy 
himself keeps in close contact with 
architects and builders, dropping in 
to their offices from time to time to 
inquire what is going on and thus to 
learn of building which is contem- 
plated. 

The result of these activities is 
that it is possible to reach the pros- 
spective builder before his attention, 
or, more strictly, his pocket book, 
have been taken up by any of the 
minor requirements of the home 
The chimney man has not yet con- 
vinced the owner that he must spend 
twice what he had contemplated, nor 
has the plumber led him into paths 
of tiling and built-in tubs. 

What is even more important, he 
has not yet secured an estimate from 
some other electrical firm that will 
outfit his home complete for $75. He 
is therefore open to education on 
the subject of a 3 per cent invest- 
ment in electrical fixtures. 


Letters Pave Way 


Two standard letters have been 
prepared to be sent out to all who 
take out building permits. In addi- 
tion, personal calls are made so far 
as is possible. The letters pave the 
way for the visit of a salesman or 
for the personal call of the owner at 
the shop, where a call at his home is 
not possible. These have brought 
very satisfactory response, so that 
it is often possible to handle the 
matter by correspondence up to the 
point where the selection of fixtures 
is made. Later letters, of course, 
are of a personal nature and de- 
pendent upon the course of action up 

The shop itself has a downstairs 
frontage and shop, with windows 
which are kept effectively decorated. 
The main fixture department is on 
the second floor because Mr. Levy 
believes in a second floor show room. 
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Reach Your Fixture Prospect 


Early 


Levy of New Orleans has 
a practical method of get- 
ting to the home builder 
before the plumber, the 
chimney mdn, and other 
competitors for the 


building dollar 


Once there, the transaction is much 
more free from interruption than 
would be possible on a ground floor 
location. At the same time, the cus- 
tomer is more or less held to the sub- 
ject and cannot so easily walk out 
before the entire story has been told. 
With a good window display and 
proper advertising to keep the name 
of the establishment before the pub- 
lic as a fixture center, the function 
of the ground floor is fulfilled. 

In displaying the fixtures, he has 
not followed the customary system 
of grouping all fixtures of one type 
together. On the contrary, he has 
purposely distributed his crystal 


type, for instance, from one end of 
the show room to the other. This 
serves several purposes. 


Isolates Interest 
of Customer 


In the first place, in a way, it 
offers an isolated interest being 
focused on each one as it is shown. 
When looking at fixtures for the liv- 
ing room, it is easily possible to 
overlook those not appropriate which 
may hang in the _ neighborhood, 
whereas the eye and attention are 
distracted by the appearance of many 
nearly related among which a choice 
must be made. Furthermore, the 
customer is impressed with the num- 
ber he is being shown if he is con- 
ducted from place to place and shown 
each in turn, much more than if the 
pressure of one button lights all at 
once. Mr. Levy’s experience has 
been that the customer, on being 
shown a large group of similar type 
fixtures invariably ended by saying 
“Ts this all you have?” whereas this 
point is never reached when the 
fixtures are shown individually. 

He also changes his fixture stock 
arrangement frequently. This brings 








Fixtures in the display room of the Elec- 
tric Shop of New Orleans are not grouped 
together, but those of similar types are 
scattered to permit of individual inspection. 


A uniform suspension height and the slats 
across the ceiling, however, prevent any 
appearance of disorder, with a most pleas- 
ing result. 
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another group into prominence and 
often achieves a sale of some fixture 
which might have been overlooked 
in an inconspicuous corner. More- 
over, it gives the impression of a 
fresh stock to the purchaser who 
comes in for a second look. If the 
fixtures remain always in the same 
positions, however many may be sold 
out of stock, the casual observer gets 
the impression that no turn over is 
going on and that what he is being 
offered is possibly an out-of-style 
article long in: the shop. 

Mr. Levy has experienced the case 
more than once where a fixture has 
shown to better advantage in its new 
position and later has been sold to 
the very customer who had decided 
against it on a previous occasion. 

Mr. Levy believes in always hav- 
ing on hand “something different.” 
He always has one or two distinctive 
designs to meet every need, over and 
above the more standard equipment. 
His shop has thus become known to 
architects, builders and to the own- 
ers themselves as a place where 
“something unusual” is to be found. 





Red Seal an Influence in 


Raising Wiring Standards 


HE effect of the Red Seal plan 

in increasing installations is not 
confined by any means to Red Seal 
houses. In fact, the putting of a 
Red Seal installation in 600 of the 
houses built in 1925 had a far 
greater general effect, in busiess to 
the trade, among houses not Red 
Seal. The utility of the Red Seal 
system is in the pressure it exerts 
on all builders by general recogni- 
tion of the wiring standard—whether 
the houses are actually Red Seal and 
certified as such or not. 

A good example of the effect of 
League work is shown in the news- 
paper real estate classified ads. In 
1922, hardly an advertisement men- 
tioned electrical equipment or wir- 
ing. In 1925, “Red Seal” jobs were 
openly advertised by builders as 
features, and good wiring was as 
commonly mentioned as good plumb- 
ing or other assets. The public idea 
that the electrical part of a house is 
Important has made wonderful 
strides. Instead of small services, 
now the common standard is three 
No. 4 or three No. 2 wires—mainly 
the latter. As the League standard 
set for the Red Seal was scouted, at 
the outset, as impossibly high, the 
acceptance of this standard, and its 
general use, is a League triumph. 
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Selling 
Convenience Outlets 


By E. H. GEIST 


Manager, Lighting Sales Department, Union Gas and Electric Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


more outlets there are in a house, 

the more current the family liv- 
ing in that house will require. That 
is why the Union Gas and Electric 
Company ran a campaign a few 
months ago to test out the feasi- 
bility of selling extra convenience out- 
lets through its outside selling or- 
ganization. It wanted to get a line 
on the possibilities of the outlet as 
an article of merchandise. 

In order to appreciate the situa- 
tion here in Cincinnati, you should 
know that a little over a year ago 
the company completed a four-years’ 
campaign of wir- 
ing old houses. 
During that cam- 
paign over 65,000 
residences were 
wired. 

Now in order to 
get that business 
it was necessary 
to hold each job 


|e IS SAFE to assume that the 





right down to 
minimum require- 
ments, which 
means that we 


know that there 
are at least 65,000 
homes in Cincin- 
nati which = are 
good prospects for 
extra lights and 
outlets. Surely, 


























At the time we ran this test cam- 
paign on convenience outlets, the 
company had twelve outside salaried 
commission men selling appliances 
“house-to-house.” The campaign 
ran for six weeks. A total of 225 
convenience outlets and of 125 light 
outlets were sold. The average in- 
stallation price was $4 an outfit. This 
gave the company a gross business 
of a little over $1,400. This figures 
out $116 per salesman or a total of 
twenty-nine outlets per man—4.8 
sales a week. 

Four large advertisements were 

Continued on page 6244 

















Means Real Convenience 
in the Home! 


The greatest problem of the modem housewtfe is 
the conservation of time and energy for the many 
duties that are hers. Atnd to her aid she calls every 
modem method and appliance. Not the least of these 
aids to easier housework is electneaty 











The greatest convenience offered by electricity is 
light, of course, but the many labor and time-saving 
appliances that electncity makes poss'ble are at the 
command of all women whose homes ave now equipped 
with a sufficient number of electric outlets, conveniently 


placed. 


With the coming of Spring, the electric vacuum 
cleaner comes into its own for house-cleaning; the ion, 
the toaster and the percolator are appliances for every- 
day use, while the electric sewing machine is one of 
the electrical aids that is almost indispensable in most 
modem homes. 





there must be a 
total of 100,000 
such homes but 
there are 65,000 


But to enjoy to the fullest the help that ‘electricity 
can give, your must be equij with convenient 
electric outlets in every room, so that you can use your 
a without disconnecting lamps or remov 
bulbs. Many recently wired homes are fully seated 
with outlets, but if yours is not, let us tell you, without 
obligation, just what the cost would be to modemize 





your home. The small total cost will surprise you and 
the paymenti can be made over a period of months with 





who, up to a few 
years ago, never 
enjoyed the bene- 
fits of electricity. 








your ball for electric service. 
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Now these people 
have their homes 
wired and the wir- 
ing paid for. They 
know how’ good 
electricity is and 
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are logical pros- 
pects for extra out- 
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Newspaper advertising played a large part in this 


lets. campaign of the Union Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati 













































Hartford Electric Light Company 
and Local Dealers 


Co-operate to Sell More Appliances 


O-OPERATION between the 
C Hartford, Conn., Electric Light 

Company and the local contrac- 
tor-dealers, through a plan by which 
the dealers are paid by the lighting 
company special commission on all 
appliances sold by them, is increas- 
ing the income of both central 
station and dealer. Under this co- 
operative activity the central-station 
company also discounts the dealers’ 
time payment contracts and makes 
the collections. 

A contract is entered into between 
the company and the dealer. This 
contract places the local electrical 
dealer in the same position as the 
central station in so far as his 
facilities for buying advantageously 
and for selling appliances and incan- 
descent lamps to the utility’s cus- 
tomers are concerned. 

Today practically every leading 
electrical contractor-dealer in Hart- 
ford has voluntarily entered into 
this business agreement and the 
dealers are unreservedly enthusiastic 
in their praise of this co-operation 
and what it has done for them. 

“A real solution to the problem of 
public-utility relations with the elec- 
trical merchant,” said one dealer. 

“A wonderful thing—the biggest 
step forward in the history of the 
electrical industry in Hartford,” said 
another. 

“T think its ‘quality merchandise’ 
clause a highly beneficial feature,” 
said a third. 

Stated briefly, the concensus of 
opinion of the ten leading contractor- 
dealers, who individually requested 
the privilege of operating under this 
plan may be summarized in these 
terms: 

“Putting it down in black and 
white is a great idea.” 

“Would hate to lose the contract 
even if I didn’t make a nickel from it.” 

“Enables dealers to meet the so- 
called competition of the lighting 
company.” 

“Dealers boost for the central 
station.” 

“A ninety-ten proposition—ninety 
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Utility pays dealers a 

commission based on 

revenue from appli- 
ances sold 


per cent in favor of the dealer and 
ten per cent for the company.” 


How the Plan Originated 


This plan of dealer and central 
station co-operation originated in 
the minds of officers of the Hartford 
Electric Light Company about three 
years ago. Realizing that there are 
many, perfectly natural, opportuni- 
ties for misunderstandings to arise 
between the central station and the 
contractor-dealer, they decided that, 
for Hartford at least, a working 
agreement—on paper—might help 
matters. It was felt that if this 
method were to be a success it must 
work to the common interests of 
both parties. 

“We realized,” stated an official of 
the lighting company, “that there 
were a number of things the Hart- 
ford Electric Light Company could 
do for the independent dealer which 
would help him sell more appliances 
and which would help him in his con- 
tracting business. We needed his 
co-operation just as much as he 
needed ours.” 

After numerous conferences with 
the various electrical interests in 
Hartford an agreement satisfactory 
to all parties concerned was drawn 
up in January, 1924. That this con- 
tract was soundly conceived and ably 
executed is indicated by the fact that 
it has remained in force, with minor 
changes, ever since. 


Lighting Company Gives Special 
Appliance Commission 


One of the outstanding features of 
this plan is that the lighting com- 
pany pays to every contractor-dealer, 
who has signed up, a flat commission 
on every appliance he sells. This 
commission is based on the amount 
of current the appliance uses. Dur- 


ing the first two years (up to Jan. 1, 
1926) that this plan has been in op- 
eration, over $3,000 has been paid 
by the lighting company to electri- 
cal dealers, in the form of appliance 
commission checks. 

The dealer bills monthly the light- 
ing company for commission on ap- 
pliances sold during the preceding 
month. This bill lists the name and 
address of customer, the appliance, 
the price of the appliance, and the 
commissions due at the rates stated 
below, it being understood that no 
commissions will be billed for ap- 
pliances until appliances have been 
delivered to and accepted as pur- 
chased by customer. 

For single sales to individual cus- 
tomers of the electric company: 


Appliance Commission 
Electric Range up to 7 kw. 
Electric Water Heater (Circulat- 

ing Type only) $10.00 
Electric Range 7 kw. or larger $15.00 
Electric Refrigerator 7.50 
Electric Fireless Cooker 2.00 
Electric Dish Washer ) 
Electric Iron 15 
Electric Percolator 
Electric Cleaner 
Electric Grill 
Electric Radiator 50 
Electric Table Stove 
Electric Toaster 
Electric Washer J 
Electric Chafing Dish) a 
Electric Curling von f 29 
Electric Fan 
Electric Heating Pad ) 
Electric Immersion Heater 
Electric Sewing Machine | 
Electric Vibrator f 
Electric Waffle Iron J 
Electric Water Cup 


There are four other articles in 
this agreement which were especially 
written to further stimulate dealer 
interest in appliance selling. These 
provide that the utility will finance 
the dealer’s appliance paper, that it 
will act as his collection department 
—should he so desire, that “it will 
make no systematic effort through 
its outside salesmen to sell electric 
appliances to new residential cus- 
tomers until thirty days after cus 
tomer’s application for service }5 
filed,’ and lastly that only appliances 
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of mutually approved quality shall 
be handled by either party. 

The dealers particularly like that 
paragraph which permits them to 
grant to their customers the privilege 
of making partial payments on ap- 
pliances through the Hartford Elec- 
tric Light Company and at the same 
time that they pay their lighting bill. 

“This: permits us to extend the 
same partial. payment facilities to 
our appliance prospects as the light- 
ing company does ta theirs,” said 
Fred Weldon of the firm of Booma- 
Weldon Electric Company, 112 Ann 
Street. 

How often is the electrical industry 
accused of maintaining uninterest- 
ing and poorly-lighted windows? 
Like the shoemaker’s children who 
are never shod, the window of the 
electrical merchant is frequently 
dark. Of course, electrical store win- 
dows should be lighted every evening, 
whether the boss is there or not. A 
clause in the contract relating to 
dealers’ window lighting reads as 
follows: 


That in order to further stimulate 
the use of electricity in displaying and 
advertising electric appliances, the 
electric company will give to the con- 
tractor an advertising allowance of 
five dollars ($5.00) per month for each 
one (1) kilowatt of modern lighting 
equipment installed in show windows 
maintained by the contractor, provided 
the contractor operates this window 
lighting daily from sunset to 11:00 p.m., 
and provided the contractor normally 
maintains in these windows representa- 
tive displays of current - consuming 
electrical appliances. The electric com- 
pany will light its display window from 
sunset until 11:00 p.m. daily. 


To illustrate how this plan works 
out in actual practice let’s take the 
case of E. §. Francis, 272 Asylum 
Street. Francis is one of Hart- 
ford’s leading contractor-dealers. He 
illuminates two windows with a total 
of fourteen 100-watt, nitrogen lamps. 
These burn for twenty-six nights a 
month and average four hours an 
evening. His total window lighting 
bill for the month is in the neigh- 
borhood of $12. The lighting com- 
pany grants him a special “window 
advertising” rebate at the rate of 
$5 a kilowatt, which in this case 
figures out to be $7. His net window- 
lighting monthly cost is therefore 
Just about $5. 

The effect of this special “allow- 
ance” has been to extend the number 
of hours of window illumination 
rather than to increase the intensity 
of the lighting, although it has had 


a very marked effect in this direc- 
tion also. 
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To Increase the Sale of 
Current Using 
Appliances 


The Hartford Electric Light 
Company 


Pays local dealers a com- 
mission on all appliances 
they sell— 

Discounts the dealers’ time 
paper: and collects the ac- 
counts— 

Makes the electrical dealer 
an allowance for good win- 
dow lighting— 

Allows dealer to participate 
in special campaigns. 


Hartford electrical dealers 


Actively sell appliances 
and lamps— 

Handle only quality mer- 
chandise— 


Keep windows well lighted 
six nights a week. 























When the lighting company holds 
a special sale it provides also for 
dealer participation by supplying the 
dealer with as many of the articles 
“on sale” as the dealer may require 
for his own customers and at a pricé 
which, together with the commission, 
will result in not less than 30 per 
cent -discount from the sale price. 
Purchases on this basis will, how- 
ever, be limited to the number re- 
tailed at said sale price, and all 
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excess stock so purchased can be re- 
turned in good condition and credited 
at the billed price. 

The attitude of the Hartford 
Electric Light Company, as regards 
the proper way to merchandise elec- 
tric ranges is well presented in a 
part of the agreement which reads: 


“That at this time the active sales of 
electric ranges requires intensive effort 
beyond the extent that the contractor 
is warranted in putting into it, and 
therefore, nothing in this agreement 
shall be considered to limit in any way 
the policies of the electric company in 
regard to electric ranges. The elec- 
tric company agrees to consign to the 
contractor an electric range of suitable 
size, for display in the contractor’s 
store if desired, and the contractor 
agrees to co-operate with the electric 
company in the development of electric 
cooking by maintaining a favorable 
attitude toward its development and 
advocating its adoption by his cus- 
tomers whenever occasion arises.” 


Concerning the sale of incandescent 
lamps the lighting company gives the 
contractor the benefit of its large 
purchasing power. It recognizes also 
the propriety of including the con- 
tractors receiving the first order for 
lamps as a part of his wiring job 
and does not endeavor to make sales 
of lamps on new jobs until after the 
contractor has had a full chance to 
make the sale. 


The utility normally refrains from 
the sale of lighting fixtures except 
for occasional campaigns on new and 
useful advances in the art of light- 
ing. On any such campaigns, the 
electric company arranges means for 
contractor participation. 





An “Electrical Midway,” Grouping Appliances 
of Different Makes 

















A feature of the Long Branch electrical 
show recently held by the Jersey Central 
Power & Light Company, was the ‘“Elec- 
trical Midway” showing various makes of 
appliances grouped together so that all the 
toasters could be readily compared, all the 
percolators, all the grills, etc. This arrange- 


ment enabled the visitor interested in any 
given appliance to select the make best 
fitted to his needs. In addition, of course, 
manufacturers’ complete lines were on dis- 
play in booths furnished by the power com- 
pany. Glenn Trumbull, general commercial 
manager for Fitkin interests, was in charge. 
























Methods that 


Moved 500 Electric Ironers 
in Seven Months 


Newspaper advertising, easy terms, radio 
lectures, and special instruction for the sales- 
men with the co-operation of manufacturers’ 
representatives, all helped to put over a suc- 
cessful electric ironer campaign for the 
Public Service Company in New Jersey 


HE electric ironer is rapidly 
taking a place beside the 


washing machine and vacuum 
cleaner as an electric appliance with 
a wide public acceptance and like 
the cleaner or washing machine, the 
electric ironer does not yet alto- 
gether sell itself. A consistent cam- 
paign is needed to put over quantity 
sales. That the ironer well repays 
campaign activity is shown by the 
Public Service Electric & Gas Com- 
pany of New Jersey. Reports from 
an ironer campaign put on last year 
by this company resulted in an in- 
crease of approximately 275 per cent 
over the pre-campaign period. 
Something like five hundred 
ironers were sold during a seven- 
months’ period. Intensive campaign 
methods were employed for about 
the first two months of the cam- 
paign—May and June of last year— 
while the sales following that period 
were merely “follow-ups,” induced 
by interest formed during the early 
days of the campaign. 


Recounted from the company’s 
ironer experience, the early summer 
is the most propitious time for put- 
ting on an ironer campaign. With 
the coming of the warm weather, 
housework begins to pall and wash- 
ing and ironing days become ever 
and ever more disagreeable. It is 
this time of the year, too, that the 
weekly wash is tripled in size, what 
with discarding dark winter cloth- 
ing for light summery fabrics that 
soil all too easily and the open win- 
dows that let in dust and dirt, soil- 
ing curtains and draperies. Labor- 
saving and time-saving features are 
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During the ironer campaign, the elec- 
tric washer was not neglected, for the 
sale of one appliance sometimes induces 
the sale of another. The large circular 
sign in the window announces that 
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washer and ironer demonstrations are 
being given inside. Further interest was 
created by the unusual terms offered, 
five dollars down and eighteen months 
to pay. 


good talking points in an early sum- 
mer campaign! 

Various methods were used to in- 
troduce the ironer campaign in the 
New Jersey territory. Newspaper 
advertisements in leading New Jer- 
sey newspapers were, of course, a 
big feature in arousing interest in 
the electric ironer. The easy terms 
on which the ironer could be bought 
also helped bring in many a sale that 
would not otherwise have been con- 
sidered. The terms were $5 down 
and eighteen months in which to pay 
the balance. Another great interest- 
arousing feature was the prominence 
given the subject of the electric 
laundry at the radio parties held by 
the home service department when 
talks and demonstrations on the 
ironer were given. This department 
also rendered great service in in- 
structing women purchasers in the 
proper and efficient use of the ironer. 


Women are Best Representatives 


Although a salesman may be 
informed in the operation of an elec- 
tric appliance, he cannot inspire ex- 
actly the same confidence that 4 
woman can, especially if she is 4 
home economics expert, representing 
the company in that capacity. Such 
a visit is a good customer contact 
and does much to insure ideal public 
relations. 

The sales work during the cam- 
paign was carried on by the com- 
pany’s regular outside salesmen, 
supplemented by floor saleswomen 
and assisted, as stated before, by 
the home service department. Be- 
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fore setting out for sales work 
on the ironer, the salesmen were 
given thorough instruction on the 
electric ironer, in its operation and 
care by the manufacturer’s repre- 
sentative who also extended this in- 
struction to floor saleswomen and 
helped in customer demonstrations. 
Demonstrations were given right in 
the home and, in cases where the 
customer so desired, the ironer was 
left for a period of five days, for free 
trial. It was pointed out that the 
customer should be very carefully in- 
structed in the use of the ironer, es- 
pecially in ironing the more intricate 
pieces like lace doilies, men’s shirts, 
lingerie and dresses, for, should the 
ironer not readily perform all the 
services claimed for it, even though 
the trouble were caused by unintel- 
ligent operation, the sale is lost. 
Salesmen readily agreed that it is 
far better to undersell the customer 
on an ironer’s service than to over- 
sell it. There are sometimes un- 
justified claims made for an electrical 
appliance’s performance, with the 
result that the customer is disap- 
pointed in the appliance and dis- 
couraged from further use 


ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 


on ironer campaigns, sales increases 
of from 100 to 200 per cent have been 
made with usual campaign selling 
methods. Some newspaper advertis- 
ing to launch the campaign, distribu- 
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tion of literature with electric light 
bills and in the showrooms, floor 
demonstrations and the usual sales 
activities of the regular outside 
salesmen—and the campaign is on. 





A Time-Payment Collection 
Plan That Works 


UCH of credit laxity prefac- 
M the electrical appliance 

business today is the dealer’s 
own fault, according to George 
Whalen, owner of the Personal Serv- 
ice Electric Company, Forty-second 
Street and College Avenue, Indianap- 
olis, Ind. Mr. Whalen has devised a 
little scheme on new accounts which 
has brought results in prompt pay 
ments. 

“You’ve got to educate the new 
credit customer into paying his bills 
when due,” Mr. Whalen said. “If 
you get him into the habit of pay- 
ing when he should, it_is not diffi- 
cult to keep him in that habit. Our 
sixty-ninety and ‘never’ accounts 


many times are of our own making. 

“Now comes the secret of our suc- 
cess in getting money when it is due. 
About three days before the first pay- 
ment is expected, I send this man a 
letter. It is a personal letter. Here 
is a sample: 


Last month we sold you a washing 
machine. In any sale or service, we 
want the customer satisfied with every- 
thing concerning the transaction. If 
we fall down in any particular, we are 
not filling our position as electrical 
merchants in this community. You 
have seen our methods, our merchandise 
and our service. 

Before you send your check the day 
after tomorrow for the- first payment 
on your washer, will you not discuss 
the machine with your wife. Find if 
she is satisfied with the ma- 





of electrical equipment in the 





home. 

Demonstrations, it was de- 
clared, were given with flat 
pieces and the service of the 
ironer in quickly and easily 
handling this type of laundry 
work stressed. Too many 
salesmen like to do “stunts” 
in demonstrating the ironer. 









chine and our entire transac- 
tion. If she or you have any 
suggestion to make which will 
make us more perfect in our 
line of business, tell us. Some- 
times, we are so close to the 
electrical business our _ per- 
spective is somewhat warped 
and we do not see as the buyer 
does. Any suggestions will be 
received most gratefully. 


“That is the letter, and it 


with the result of discourage- 
ment and loss of confidence 
on the part of the customer 
when she tries, at the first 
opportunity, to duplicate the 
Salesman’s achievements. 
Marked success in ironing 
delicate and intricate pieces 
can be gained, however, by 
thorough familiarity with 
the ironer and some practice. 
New customers were there- 
fore not encouraged to at- 
tempt the difficult pieces on 
the ironer until some famil- 
iarity had been gained. 

The electric ironer is 
steadily growing in popular- 
ity and is an excellent cam- 
paign appliance. A sales in- 
crease of 275 per cent is cer- 
tainly an encouragement to 
future sales activities on this 
appliance and, according to 
figures presented by other 
central stations who have put 
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does the work. Sometimes, 
variations are made to fit 
the different cases, but the 
general idea is the same. We 
have called the attention of 
this man to the fact that his 
payment is due and a check 
is expected on the very day 
agreed upon in the contract. 
And it does not make him 


ye Can Secure 
the Thor Folding Ironer [ge 
by paying only 





We'll do your ironing. 


Bend the coupon today! 


Mail to the Public Service 
Store nearest you. 








Here at last is what every housekeeper has been waiting 
for, an electric ironer that fits into the kitchen or into small 
space anywhere — an Ironer that can be folded up and 
rolled out of the way. 


Let us show you how easily and quickly ironing is done 
with this little wonder machine. Be seated comfortably, 
guide the pieces. The Thor irons everything, ruffled 
things, dresses, men’s shirts. Linens take on a satiny finish 
like new. 


Does an Ejight-hour Ironing in Two Hours 


Yill out this Coupo 
and Send to 


Public Service -” 
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peeved, at least we never 
have had an adverse come- 
back. And we have secured 
some darn fine suggestions. 
If we get the new customer 
in the habit of making his 
J | Payments when they are due, 
it is not difficult to keep him 
doing so.” 

“Electrical dealers will find 
that if they train the new 
customer properly, he will 
get into the habit of paying 
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A specimen of the newspaper campaign conducted 
by the Public Service Company of Newark to sell 
the electric ironer. Note the time-payment emphasis. 


promptly. You know we all 
are creatures of habit. That 
is worth considering.” 







































































R. PERKINS is one of the 
M public. He has a little home 

ina fair neighborhood with a 
nice wife whom he is proud of and 
several children. He has electric 
lights and his wife has an iron and 
they have talked about buying a 
washing machine to take the drud- 
gery out of Monday—but—vwell, 
there are a good many shoes to be 
bought and besides, Mrs. Perkins 
would like a new rug in the hall and 
Johnny wants a bicycle and Perkins 
himself has his eye on a _ brass 
bound tool chest. Perkins makes a 
hobby of tools. 


Sell Electric Convenience First 


Now, if Perkins is going to buy 
that electric washing machine and 
keep his tools in the old bureau in 
the basement for another six months, 
he will need educating. And what 
will convince him will be, not the 
description of some _ particularly 
fascinating machine, together with 
its tabulation of virtues as opposed 
to the defects of some other make, 
nor will it be the plea of his neigh- 
borhood store to buy there instead of 
downtown. What will reach his 


heart and his pocketbook in the first 
place will be some argument which 
will bring home to him the comfort 
and convenience Mrs. Perkins is go- 
ing to have when she gets this elec- 
machine; 


trical it will be a very 





MODERNIZING The HOME 


| Modernizing 
the Fome 


The booklet from which these four 
pages have been reproduced, together 
with other mailing pieces and a _ well- 
planned system of follow-up form the 
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Hducating Mr. Perkins 
Electrically 






The British Columbia Electrical 


Service League has found that by 

addressing the public individually 

by letter, it can increase sales collec- 
tively for the electrical dealer 


simple and fundamental plea—and 
it will be one addressed to his par- 
ticular problem. Later on, when he 
is really interested, he will discuss 
makes and places to buy. 

This initial step, the first induce- 
ment to consider electric convenience 
as one of the desirable elements of 
life which he will some day possess 
and that soon—yes, even now—this 
is the element in the sale in which 
the entire electrical industry is in- 
terested. Later on, they may dis- 
pute among themselves as to exactly 
where it is to be bought, and what 
make he shall select, but now they 
are commonly united in persuading 
him that the worth of electrical 
equipment is above many tool chests. 
It is this province which the British 
Columbia Electrical Service of Van- 
couver, B. C., has taken for its own. 
The educating of electrical mer- 
chants in up-to-date methods and 
the formulating of special cam- 
paigns for the industry it has left 
in other hands, conceiving its func- 
tion to be the unquestionably com- 
mon interest of the entire electrical 
industry—the electrical education of 
Mr. Perkins. 

And how is Mr. Perkins to be edu- 
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campaign of the British Columbia Elec- 
trical Service League of Vancouver, 
B. C., to educate Mr. Perkins, one of 
the public. 








cated? He is one of the public, of 
course, but then there are a good 
many of the public and they don’t 
always look at things the same way 
nor at the same time. A message 
addressed to him in the newspaper 
or on a billboard he might overlook 
entirely or it might be so general 
that he would not think of applying 
it to his particular case. 


Direct-Mail Is Best Plan 


It would be nice of course, if you 
could know he was worrying about 
his wife’s spoiling her hands and 
ruining her back with Monday wash- 
ing and could drop in and make a 
personal call—but dear me, it would 


take so many personal calls. Of 
course, one might write a letter. 
A letter—how about it? If it 


could be started off with his name 
and show some familiarity with his 
situation, giving him just the sug- 
gestion which interested him at the 
moment, with perhaps a_ short 
pamphlet on the subject enclosed 
that he could look over—moreover, if 
this word came from a_ neutral 
source, no one who wished to sell him 
something, you understand, but from 
an educational bureau organized to 
help people who wanted advice just 
as he did—would he not read it with 
interest? What is more, would he 
not be likely to act on its advice? 

Reasoning somewhat in this wise, 
the British Columbia Electrical 
Service League has constituted itself 
into a letter-writing bureau—send- 
ing out letters offering advice and 
counsel along electrical lines 10 
people in all sorts of situations. 

It may not know just when Mrs. 
Perkins has fired the washlady, but 
it does know when she advertises for 
a new one. What is more, it knows 
when Mr. Perkins is contemplating 
building a house, when he remodels 
the flats down the street into modern 
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apartments and rents them and when 
Mamie Perkins announces her en- 
gagement and later gets married. It 
knows all these things because they 
appear in print, either in the news- 
paper or in building permit publica- 
tions—and it takes advantage of the 
knowledge to write Mr. Perkins, or 
Mrs. Perkins, or Mamie a letter. 

Here, for instance, is the letter 
Mamie, now Mrs. Lennox, as an- 
nounced in last evening’s papers, will 
receive: 


Dear Mrs. Lennox: 

The Electrical Service League of 
British Columbia extends to you its 
sincerest good wishes for a long and 
happy future and in doing so takes also 
the liberty of making a few sugges- 
tions on modern home equipment which 
will materially assist toward that end. 

1. Have everything possible electric. 
It is clean—a great labor and worry 
saver, and is inexpensive. 

2. Make sure your new home whether 
rented, purchased or built, is equipped 
with convenience outlets for use of 
electric appliances. 

If you observe these two cardinal 
principles at the beginning housework 
rapidly becomes a simple matter of rou- 
tine and allows all the time necessary 
for social functions and social duties. 

Electricity is the modern electric 
servant. It works quickly and effi- 
ciently, requires no training, and is al- 
ways there when wanted. 

The enclosed pamphlet shows very 
plainly and simply the wiring and out- 
lets requisite for lighting and use of 
household appliances in a house today. 

Again wishing you happiness, 

Yours very truly, 








Secretary. 


In the meantime her husband 
will have received a communica- 
tion at his place of business also 
congratulating him and giving him 
some words of advice, man to man, 
on how to make the new home a 
smoothly running one. These include 
suggestions as to: 

The elimination of manual labor. 

Good kitchen lighting and modern 
ranges. 

Electric outlets for lamps to per- 
mit the wife to indulge in the ex- 
pression of her artistic taste in fur- 
nishing. 

Outlets in the bedroom for read- 
Ing lamp, curling iron, ete. 

Outlet in the hall for the vacuum 
cleaner, 

Now Mr. and Mrs. Lennox may 
not be contemplating housekeeping 
at all, in which case the message will 
80 Into the waste basket. But the 
chances are they are—and the fur- 
ther chances are that they will build 
their own home, either now or in the 
near future. And here is a personal 
letter just pat to the occasion. What 
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O SELL the idea of more 

and better home wiring, 
the British Columbia Elec- 
trical Service League has 
constituted itself into a 
letter-writing bureau. 


It writes to home-builders, 
store-owners, landlords, pros- 
pective bridegrooms, manu- 
facturers, etc. 


From 1,200 to 2,000 letters 
are sent out every month. 





























is more, it reaches them before any 
plumber or mantelpiece designer or 
hardwood floor man has yet made his 
impression. The result is a step 
forward in electrical education. 


Second-Letter Follow Up 


The letter to the home builder who 
has announced his intentions by tak- 
ing out a building permit encloses a 
pamphlet and also offers the per- 
sonal assistance of the bureau in de- 
signing the electrical plans, or in 
giving any electrical advice. 

A second letter follows this up if 
the first is not answered and makes 
this offer more specific. The records 
of the league show that some fifty 
home owners a month take ad- 
vantage of this service and offer 
their blue prints to be marked for 
electrical wiring in accordance with 
the suggestions of the league. 

Possibly Mr. Perkins is himself in 
the building business, deriving his 
income from the houses he rents. If 
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so, there is another letter especially 
designed to meet his needs. This let- 
ter impresses him with the fact that 
proper electrical equipment does in- 
crease realty and rental values. It 
also acquaints him with what the elec- 
trical industry and the league have 
been doing as an educational cam- 
paign and offers to give the benefit 
of this neutral service—standard 
specifications for houses of different 
sizes, or the personal service of an 
illumination expert to work with 
the contractor or architect. 

If Mr. Perkins has anything to do 
with an apartment house—owns one, 
lives in one, or is building one, he 
will receive a letter from the league. 
Three letters to the apartment 
housewife advising her to speak to 
the landlord if she has not electrical 
conveniences; two letters to apart- 
ment-house owners, enclosing a 
pamphlet giving wiring plans and 
painting out what rentals were in 
electrified apartment houses; and 
one letter sent to all building new 
apartments, has resulted in such a 
universal demand for electrical out- 
lets and conveniences in apartment 
houses that some resentment was 
actually felt by the owners of less 
modern buildings who found them- 
selves forced to bring their equip- 
ment up to date. 


Timely Letters Sent to 


Merchants 
Three letters to store owners, 
where possible, mentioning condi- 


tions on their particular street or 
district, have been supplemented 
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Some of the literature sent out 
by the British Columbia Electrical 


Service League, Vancouver, B. C. 
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later by personal calls from indi- 
vidual contractors. These letters, 
too, have been timely. Wherever 
improved street lighting has been in- 
stalled, it was found that the in- 
creased street intensity showed up 
the inadequate lighting of windows 
and store interiors. In consequence, 
this improvement has been followed 
up district by district, first with let- 
ters and then by calls, districts being 
assigned to individual contractors by 
joint agreement. 

Mr. Perkins, as manufacturer, has 
reecived some three letters advising 
him of the importance of adequate 
illumination in his factory and offer- 
ing him the services of neutral ex- 
perts in planning exactly the elec- 
trical layout to meet his needs. 

In the meantime, every architect 
in town has been told of the services 
of the bureau which are available to 
him, both by letter and, so far as 
possible by personal contact. The 
letter is direct and personal and calls 
for a reply. It is felt that one hun- 
dred per cent co-operation with 
architects has been achieved. 


2,000 Letters Sent Monthly 


From 1,200 to 2,000 letters are 
sent out each month. Not one of 
these but addresses its recipient 
personally, recognizing the particular 
situation in which he finds himself 
at the moment and offering him as- 
sistance which he will probably be 
glad to accept. 

As a result of those addressed to 
prospective builders, some fifty blue- 
prints are handled by the bureau 
each month. In addition to the 
league work, $1,800 was spent last 
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IGURES now show that 

the average home built in 
Vancouver has from thirty- 
one to forty-three outlets, of 
which from ten to thirteen 
are convenience outlets. One 
home recently constructed 
achieved the magnificent 
total of 200 outlets. 























year by the local electrical industry 
in co-operative advertising. 

Figures now show that the aver- 
age home built in Vancouver has 
from thirty-one to forty-three out- 
lets, of which from ten to thirteen 
are convenience outlets. One home 
recently constructed achieved the 
magnificent total of 200 outlets. 

Apartment houses are fast being 
remodeled along electrical lines 
and new apartments as a rule are 
thoroughly equipped _ electrically. 
Store lighting in Vancouver shows 
decided improvement. In addition it 
is felt that co-operation with those 
engaged in building activities is 
very satisfactory. Only one specu- 
lative builder remains without the 
fold of those who have recognized 
the importance of adequate lighting 
and wiring and who are glad to ac- 
cept the advice and assistance of the 
league. 

The industrial lighting problem 
has only recently been taken up but 
with the growing importance of in- 
dustries in this section it is expected 
to become one of the important 
functions of the league’s work. 

Mr. Perkins is being electrically 
educated. 
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Anglin Uses His Truck 
to Sell Washers 


Proof of the actual economic 
worth of electrical appliances in a 
prospect’s home is believed by W. S. 
Anglin, electrical dealer of Tahoka, 
Tex., to be the quickest way to an 
electrical sale. 

One of the best selling electrical 
items for this dealer is the washing 
machine. In order to get women in- 
terested in this labor-saving device, 
Mr. Anglin puts a machine in his 
delivery car and makes a house-to- 
house canvass of his town. 

Mr. Anglin personally conducts 
these home demonstrations, as he 
finds better results are achieved 
when the women see he personally is 
interested in their household duties. 
Various other electrical articles often 
are included in these home demon- 
strations. 


Also Has Special Displays at 
Rural Fairs 


Another successful plan of this 
dealer is to have a special display of 
electrical goods at every county fair 
and trades day when rural people 
are in town. Because many farms 
are being equipped with lighting sys- 
tems, farmers are good customers for 
electrical appliances. 

At a recent fair three young 
ladies of the sales force were se- 
lected to aid in showing the articles 
in use. A range was kept busy 
cooking dainty foods, which were 
served free to interested customers, 
and a washing machine turned out 
spotless linens. 





How They Boost Sales Down in Texas 
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house canvass of his town. 


. Anglin, of Tahoka, Texas, heaves a 
washing machine up on his small delivery 
car and away he goes to make a house-to- 
His strongest 


selling point for’ electric 





washers is 
economy. Another plan in Anglin’s selling 
scheme is to have special displays of elec- 
trical goods at every county fair and trades 








day when rural people are in town. He 
always keeps several salesladies busy 8lV- 
ing practical demonstrations of the devices 
on display. 
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Drink Mixer 
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No. 8 is the latest electric drink 
mixer to be offered by the Hamilton 
Beach Manufacturing Company, Racine, 
Wis. It is not only a “‘one-hand” mixer, 
the company points out, but an “either- 
hand” mixer—left or right. By placing 
the cup in the supports provided for it, 
the motor is started. Removing the 
cup stops the motor. The new mixer 
has a one-piece porcelain base, without 
cracks, joints or screw heads and _ is 
finished in white porcelain enamel. The 
intended retail price, complete with cup, 
is $18.50. 


Electric Air Heater 
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For the chilly days of early spring 
and, of course, for all-year-round use 
too, the Buffalo Gas Radiator Corpora- 
tion, North Tonawanda, N. Y., has 
brought out a new electric air heater. 
This heater is furnished in three sizes, 
with furniture steel case, finished to 
harmonize with the majority of home 
interiors. The capacity of the heater, 
in the three sizes offered, is respectively 
900, 1,500 and 2,000 watts, furnishe 
for 110 or 220 volts, a.c. or dc. The 
width of the heater is 6% in. 





























Immersion Heater and 


Soldering Iron 
Electrical Merchandising, April, 1926 


The Varick Electric Manufacturing 
Company, 324 West 42d Street, New York 
City, is marketing an electric immersion 
heater with a rating of 350 watts, 110 
or 220 volts. It has positive insulation, 
the manufacturer points out, and may 
be used in glass or metal container. 
Intended retail price, $3. 

Two new electric soldering irons also 
have been brought out by the Company. 
The irons may be had in both 110 and 
220-volt ratings. Special points can_be 
furnished. The Model C iron has Ni- 
chrome wound over porcelain, cemented 
and baked. Intended retail prices, $1.25 
and $1.50. 


Electric Ironer 
Electrical Merchandising, April, 1926 


Gas or electrically-heated models of 
the new “Bungalow” ironer of the Vul- 
can Manufacturing Company, Kansas 
City, Mo., may be had. The all-elec- 
trical model has three heats — low, 
medium and high. 

The ironer has a 26-in. roll, all metal 
and well padded. The shoe control 
lever and clutch levers are within easy 
reach of the operator. The gears are 
extra large and are enclosed in oil tight 
case, running in oil, so that there are no 
parts to oil except the motor. The 
motor is a 4 hp., 50 or 60 cycle, a.c., 
110-volt type. Other motors may be 
had at slight additional cost. Intended 
retail price, gas-heated model, $99: 
electric model, $119. 








Two-Light Bracket 


Electrical Merchandising, April, 1926 

Spanish-Italian in effect is the two- 
light bracket illustrated, which is a 
number of the new eighteen-piece 
“Espantine” residential fixture line 
designed by the Ivanhoe Division of the 
Miller Company, Cleveland, Ohio. This 
new line was described in the March 
issue of Hlectrical Merchandising but it 
was not stated at that time that the 
Ivanhoe Division of the company is pro- 
ducing and marketing the fixtures. The 
fixtures are carton-packed and will be 
distributed in accordance with the Ivan- 
hoe policy through appointed jobbers. 











Colored Switch Plates 


Electrical Merchandising, April, 1926 

_Fifty-four different colors and com- 
binations of colors, permitting a choice 
that will harmonize with any interior 
decorating scheme, are being offered in 
the new switch plates manufactured by 
Robinson Products, Inc., 831 Cherry 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. “ERPCO” 
Plates, as they are called, are made of a 
Pyroxlin plastic composition, modified 
by special processes and are indestruc- 
tible and fireproof. The plates are made 
to accommodate the various switches 
now in use, and include square toggle 
— round toggle plates, standard push 
utton plates, combination plug and 
toggle plates, standard flush receptacle 
plates, standard duplex flush receptacle 
plates, combination plug and push but- 
= plates, ete. The mahogany-finished 
plates, with the grain and color of the 
nn wood and the old ivory finish 
re the most popular plates, the com- 
pany declares, and are in demand at all 
mes. Retail prices range from 35c. up, 
according to finish and gang. 
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Cut Glass Duplex 
Receptacle Plate 


Electrical Merchandising, April, 1926 


The Crystal Switch Plate Corporation, 
32 Broadway, New York City, has 
brought out a crystal cut glass flush 
switch plate for use with a duplex re- 
ceptacle. The plate is made of clear 
optical glass, 3-in. thick, and is attached 
to the receptacle by means of special 
screws. It may be had in mirror or 
clear transparent type. This plate is 
but one of a complete line designed to 
accommodate all types of switches and 
receptacles. 








Bronze Lighting 
Fixture 


Electrical Merchandising, 
April, 1926 

The English Bronze 
line of lighting fixtures, 
developed by The Scott- 
Ulmann Company, 3311- 
3325 Perkins Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio, is well 
represented by the ex- 
ample of work here illus- 
trated, a particularly 
graceful, yet sturdy, 
design. Fixtures adapted 
for use throughout the 
home are included in 
the complete line, the 
one herewith presented 
being especially suitable 
for hall, stairway land- 
ing, or large library or 
living room. Its length 
is 36 in. 























® . 

Appliance Cord Set 
Electrical Merchandising, April, 1926 
The Reynolds Spring Company, Jack- 

son, Mich., is bringing out a new appli- 
ance cord set, designated as No. 610. 
The set consists of Reynolite connector 
plug No. 510, fitted with new positive 
lever action switch and universal con- 
nectors and Reynolite separable plug 
No. 420, connected with full six feet of 
blue and gold, silk covered heater cord. 
The set is also made for heavy duty, 
without switch, designated as No. 600) 
Intended retail price of No. 610, $1.50; 
without switch, $1.25. 
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Electric Fireplace Heater 

Electrical Merchandising, April, 1926 

The Glo-Hot electric heater, made by 
the Colonial Fireplace Company, 4600 
Roosevelt Road, Chicago, ILL, gives a 
particularly faithful simulation of a real 
open fireplace. ‘The heater is said to 
operate efficiently, and at low cost. The 
standard size of the Glo-Hot is 1,000 
watts, operating on the 110-volt light- 
ing circuit, but it may be obtained also 
in 500 and 2,000 watt sizes. 











Enclosed Fused Knife Switch 


Electrical Merchandising, April, 1926 

The new “E. W.” switch of the Trum- 
bull Electric Manufacturing Company, 
Plainville, Conn., was designed primarily, 
it is pointed out, to supply a constantly 
increasing demand for a single blade, 
single fuse enclosed switch which will 
take the place of the combination of 
heavy-duty snap switch and separate 
cutout box on branch circuits, but it 
may also be used as an entrance switch 
with meters. It is a small 30-amp., 
2-pole, 125-volt switch for single plug 
fusing. It has 4-in.-§-in. concentric 
knockouts in sides, ends and back. The 
box measures 6 in. x 34h in. x 3 2-8 in. 
Intended list price, $1.25. 


Unit Sign Flasher 


Electrical Merchandising, April, 1926 


To meet the demand for a small size, 
compact sign flasher, suitable for one, 
two, or three circuits, the Reynolds 
Electric Company, 2650 West Congress 
Street, Chicago, Ill., has introduced the 
Reco unit flasher pictured here. Motor 
and flashing mechanism are enclosed as 
a single self-contained unit, thoroughly 
weatherproof, and suitable therefore for 
both outdoor and indoor operation. The 
three circuits of the flasher will handle 
400 to 800 watts per circuit. Prices 
range from $33 to $43, and are governed 
by the number of circuits needed, and 
whether the flasher is to be operated 
either by direct or alternating current. 








Marcel Waver 
Electrical Merchandising, April, 1926 


Because of its new “scissors” con- 
struction the No. 53 “Torrid’’ waver of 
the Frank E. Wolcott Manufacturing 
Company, Hartford, Conn., permits the 
user to employ varying pressure as de- 
sired. This waver is an improved model 
of the original ivory “Torrid” iron with 
spring tension. The detachable plug is 
in the handle. The overall length of 
the waver is 11 in. It has ivory Pyralin 
handle, supplemented by cool metal 
handle, nickel plated, and 6-ft. white 
silk cord. Intended retail price, $3. 
This model may also be had in pink or 
blue finish. 














Marcel Waver 

Electrical Merchandising, April, 1926 

Pink, blue or ivory finishes may be 
had in the new “Junior” marcel waver 
of the Frank E. Wolcott Manufacturing 
Company, Hartford, Conn. The iron is 
9% in. long and has scissors-type con- 
struction. It has Pyralin enamel han- 
dles. <All metal parts are nickel plated. 


The matching silk Duplex cord has per- - 


manent assembly. Intended retail price, 
$1.60. 
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Vacuum-Type Washer 


The improved “Happy Day” washer 
of the National Sewing Machine Com- 
pany, Belvidere, Ill., is of the vacuum- 
cup type. The machine is equipped with 
three large cups which force the hot 
suds through the clothes, the position 
of the cups being changed at each 
stroke. The tub is of heavy copper, 
highly polished, lacquered and buffed on 
the outside and heavily tinned on the 
inside. It is equipped with non-leak 
brass drain cock, threaded for hose at- 
tachment, and has a specially designed 
bottom which permits draining without 
tipping the machine. The cups are also 
of copper, heavily nickeled and the 
spider, to which the tubs are attached, 
is aluminum. 

Steel extensions for holding three 
extra tubs are hinged to the sides of 
the washer frame. When not in use, 
these extensions can be folded down 
against the frame, out of the way. The 
swinging reversible wringer is made of 
aluminum. 








Keyless Extension 
Candle Socket 


Electrical Merchandising, April, 192 


The Beaver Machine & Tool Company, 
Ince., Newark, N. J., in describing its 
new keyless extension candle _ socket, 
points out the sturdy construction of the 
steel supports which are so formed as 
to be strong both against rotation and 
also against bending at the point where 
they are attached to the bushing. The 
lower’ supports and bushings are so 
formed that they can be screwed down 
into a very small space. The height of 
the socket is fixed by a single screw. 
The lamp contact is of the spring type. 











Safety Fuse Box 
Electrical Merchandising, April, 1926 


Contact with live parts when re- 
fusing boxes for distribution transform- 
ers is practically impossible, says the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., of its 
new OD Safety-First fuse box. This 
box consists of a heavy, compact, 
moisture-proof box, fitted with special 
mounting brackets that permit it to be 
installed at the maximum distance be- 
low the transmission wires. The door 
of the box is hinged at the bottom and 
is interlocked so that it can be removed 
or replaced only when the fuse tube is at 
a safe distance from the line contact. 
A screw driver to clamp the fuse link 
in the new tube is the only tool needed 
when re-fusing. 





—— 








Signal Light 

Electrical Merchandising, April, 19°:6 

“Memory Nudger” is the name of 4 
little monitor of the electric light bill, 
which indicates whether or not the light 
has been left burning in cellar, garage, 
attic, ete. It consists of a pilot light 
attached to and connected with a switch 
so that when the switch is “‘on” the light 
is “on.” The most useful ‘Memory 
Nudger,” however, says the manufac- 
turer, the Bryant Electric Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn., is the one-gang type 
which can be used in any box where 
both sides of the circuit enter. The 
“Nudgers” are ready-wired ané all that 
is required is to hook them up. 


Electrical Merchandising, April, 1926 
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Motor Starter and 
Reversing Switch 

Electrical Merchandising, April, 1926 

Designated as Type WK-21 is the new 
motor starter and reversing switch of 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The device acts as a motor starter for 
starting the motor in the direction de- 
sired, provides protection against over- 
load for the motor and protects the 
operator from injury due to _ contact 
with live parts. It is finding widespread 
use in industry, the company declares, 
particularly in the textile industry 
where it is used to reverse the direction 
of the motor on carding machines. 

Its outstanding feature is its safety 
arrangement by which the main door is 
interlocked so that it cannot be opened 
while the motor is running. Access to 
the reversing switch can be had only 
when the switch is “off,” and the motor 
not running. 























1%-Hp. Motor 


Electrical Merchandising, April. 1926 


Jewelers, silversmiths and dental lab- 
oratories as well as tool rooms, radio 
shops and garages find use for a motor 
of the type recently announced by_ the 
Hamilton Beach Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Racine, Wis. The motor has a 
rating of 4 hp. and is universal in type, 
operating on either a.c. or d.c., 105 to 
120 volts. The bearings are of the self- 
aligning type and made of a _ special 
nickel babbitt compound. The Hamilton 
Beach wick oiling system is standard 
equipment. The net weight of the 
motor and attachments is 134 lb. The 
attachments consist of buffer arbor, 4-in. 
buffer, grinder arbor and 24-in. car- 
borundum wheel. ‘The motor case and 
base are finished in highly polished 
baked black enamel with polished 
nickel trim. The intended retail price of 
motor, complete with pulley, buffing and 
grinding attachments, is $25. Without 


attachments, $23.50. Attachments are 
listed at $3.30. 


Spray Tank 
Electrical Merchandising, April, 1926 


For use with either Model F or Model 
G “Cadillac” portable electric blower, 
the Clements Manufacturing Company, 
601 Fulton Street, Chicago, has brought 
out a new spray tank, designed par- 
ticularly for spraying insecticides. A 
sprayer of this kind is unusually adapted 
to use in grain mills, wholesale groceries, 
warehouses and other places where food 
packages are stored, for a very fine 
spray is thrown a distance of 15 to 20 
ft. or more. With the ordinary hand 
spray, it is pointed out, a too-concen- 
trated stream is thrown, with the possi- 
bility that the bags of flour and other 
food packages would be harmed by the 
insecticide. The finely-diffused spray 
of the electrically-operated unit, how- 
ever, eliminates this difficulty. 








Electric Cigar Lighter 
Electrical Merchandising, April, 1926 
Green or mahogany crystal finish may 

be had in the new electric cigar, 
cigarette and pipe lighter brought out 
by the Electrahot Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 525 South Fourth Street, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Because of its ornamental 
appearance, it is specially suited for 
use in homes and offices. The stand is 
metal. Pressing the contact button sup- 
plies the light; releasing the button 
turns off the current. The height of the 
lighter is 6 in. and its weight 1 lb. In- 
tended retail price, $3. 











Automatic Stop Light Using 
Traffic Signals 
Electrical Merchandising, April, 1926 


anv’ different traffic directions are 1n- 
cicated by the new “Safe-T-Lite” device 
° the Woodworkers’ Hardware Manu- 
Scturing Company, 1201 Cortland 
oe” Chicago, Ill. While gears are in 
q €sh a green light is flashed; when the 
plaids is controlling his car to slow up 
= change gears, a yellow light is 
. on; for stop signal, a bright red 
Here glows; for left turn, an orange 
tig t is used and for right turn, a violet 
ight. Retail price, $10. 
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Agitator-Type Washer 


Washing action in the new “Whirl 
Vac” washer of the Clarinda Manufac- 
turing Company, Clarinda, Iowa, is fur- 
nished by an aluminum agitator. The 
wings of this agitator, the company 
explains, set up a rolling action to the 
water, moving the water outward at the 
surface toward the side of the _ tub, 
downward along the side of the tub and 
back along the bottom toward the agi- 
tator, and again upward. The clothes, 
therefore, are thrown away from the 
agitator on every side, thus eliminat- 
ing a heavy accumulation of clothes in 
the center of the tub. 

All parts of the mechanism are com- 
pletely enclosed. ‘The wringer has 12-in. 
rolls and convenient safety release. The 
tube is of copper, mounted on a strong 
angle iron bench with round front to 
eliminate corners and afford conveni- 
ence to the operator when taking clothes 
in and out of the machine. Another 
feature is the convenient folding tub 
rack which is attached to the frame. 








Portable Band Saw 


Electrical Merchandising, April, 1926 

For use by carpenters, furniture fac- 
tories, cabinet makers, pattern makers, 
in schools, ete., William B. & John 
30ice, 1730 Norwood Avenue, Toledo, 
Ohio, are bringing out a new 14-in. port- 
able bench band saw that incorporates 
all the essential operating characteristics 
of the larger machines. 

The saw may be driven by a j4-hp., 
2- or 4-hp. motor, operating from the 
ordinary lighting circuit. Blades ,-in. 
to 4-in. wide may be used, The saw is 
sold with or without motor and guards. 








Resale Price Service on 
Electrical Products 
Electrical Merchandising, April, 1926 


To enable electrical dealers, contrac- 
tors and central-station merchandisers 
to quote retail prices on electrical de- 
vices, promptly and without guesswork, 
the National Electrical Resale Price 
Service has been issued by the Hender- 
son-Hazel Corporation, 5005 Euclid Ave- 
nue, Cleveland. This service in loose- 
leaf binder form, covers some 3,500 elec- 
trical items, including all principal 
makes of familiar articles, appliances 
and supplies likely to be carried in stock 
in an electrical store. 

Suggested resale selling prices are 
shown, based upon various margin 
schedules for overhead and profit. New 
sheets are mailed to subscribers as rap- 
idly as price changes occur. The new 
service embodies a plan used success- 
fully for a number of years in Canada 
under the supervision of Cyril D. Hen- 
derson, who now heads the new com- 
pany in the United States. Price of 
service, $60 yearly. 
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Outdoor Fixtures 
Electrical Merchandising, April, 1926 
Especially adapted to bungalows, 

apartment buildings and country clubs 
is the new line of outdoor fixtures intro- 
duced by the Herwig Company, 1757 
Sedgwick Street, Chicago, Ill. The fix- 
tures are finished in dull black or dark 
green. New catalog covering these fix- 
tures is available upon request. 




















Georgian Style Lighting 
Bracket 


Electrical Merchandising, April, 1926 

Cast brass, decorated with gold and 
color, is the metal of which this light- 
ing bracket in Georgian design is made. 
The retail price suggested by the manu- 
facturer, the Beardslee Chandelier Manu- 
facturing Company of Chicago, is $37. 


Angle Reflectors for 
Signboard Lighting 


Electrical Merchandising, April, 1926 

An elliptical angle reflector, in which 
the bowl of the reflector is flattened 
into the form of an ellipse is being 
announced by the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company. This 
reflector is so designed that it will 
build up the illumination between units 
and therefore is of great value in 
signboard lighting. The reflector will 
also be found suitable for use in any 
area where wide lateral distribution is 
desirable and also where cranes interfere 
with overhead lighting or where over- 
head lighting proves’ unsatisfactory, 
necessitating lighting from the_ side. 
The reflector is porcelain enameled with 
a ground coat, one outside coat of green 
and two coats of white inside, each coat 
being fired separately. It is designed 
for use with the Westinghouse bayonet- 
heel reflector socket. 
































Heating Pad 


Electrical Merchandising, April, 1926 

Thermostat and- heating units used 
in the assembling of the heating pad 
here illustrated are made in the factory 
of the manufacturer, the Varick Elec- 
tric Manufacturing Company, 324 West 
Forty-second Street, New York City. 
The completed appliance is there as- 
sembled, and the thermostatic heat con- 
trolling device set to maintain a constant 
temperature. Four models, complete as 
shown, list at from $2 to $6.50. 














Waffle Iron 


Electrical Merchandising, April, 1926 


The “Jiffey” electric waffle iron is a 
light weight, compact appliance made 
by the Mid City Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 1228-30 South Western Avenue, 


Chicago. The grids are aluminum, and 
the outside metal work, covers, legs, 
and handle, highly polished nickeled 
steel. The iron is made in two sizes, the 
single one illustrated, selling for $5, and 
a double size retailing for $7.50. 
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Electric Hair Clipper 
hiectrical Merchandising, April, 1926 


For use by barbers and hair dressers, 
the Allover Manufacturing Company, 
1127 Irving Place, Racine, Wis., has 
brought out an electric clipper, operat- 
ing on any 110-volt, 60-cycle, a.c. or 
110-volt d.c. circuit. The clipper is very 
small and compact and easily handled, 
the manufacturer explains, for any kind 
of hair cutting. The clipper does not 
require a trolley, stand or cable and it 
can be attached to the ordinary lamp 
socket. It comes in three sizes and the 
intended retail price is $15. 




















Soldering Iron 
Electrical Merchandising, April, 1926 


Power consumption of the new electric 
soldering irons recently brought out by 
the General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., ranges from 70 watts for 
the smaller iron for light and intermit- 
tent use, to 350 watts for the large size 
or heavy duty iron. The irons for heavy 
duty are provided with radiating stands 
for the purpose of maintaining the iron 
at the correct operating temperature 
when temporarily not in use. Heat from 
the tip is prevented from reaching the 
handle by means of a special mechanical 
construction between the two, this being 
in the form of a spiral made from a 
steel rod, providing also a rigid connec- 
tion between the handle and tip. 

Instead of mica, usually used for an 
electrical insulator in the heating units 
of irons of this type, the heating unit 
has an insulating powder so_ highly 
compressed that it becomes a good heat 
conductor and will withstand tempera- 
tures of more than 2,000 deg. F., the 
company points out. 

The irons are made in standard sizes 
ranging from 34 in. to 13 in. tip. 








Toy Electric Train 
Electrical Merchandising, April, 1926 


A year ’round market for toys—elec- 
tric toys—rather than the periodic oF 
seasonal demand during the holidays, is 
capable of considerable exploitation, 
especially with such a miniature trans- 
portation system as the American Flyer, 
manufactured by the American Flyer 
Manufacturing Company, 2225 South 
Halsted Street, Chicago, IIll., exerting 4 
strange fascination on the prospective 
customer, youngster and oldster alike. 
One of the trains is made up of a 15-in. 
reversing locomotive, combination mail 
and baggage car, Pullman, and observa- 
tion car, the cars all 16 in. in length. 
Retail price, complete with 212 inches 
of track, $33.50. 
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Small Size Washer 


Electrical Merchandising, April, 1926 


“The Little Washer for Little Washes” 
is the way the Eden Washer Corpora- 
tion, 225 West 34th Street, New York 
City, characterizes its new “Edenette” 
washer. Its capacity is the equivalent 
of one sheet or six men’s shirts. ‘Tne 
motor is of the universal type with 
three-speed switch and with automatic 
oil system. ‘The drive unit is also au- 
tomatically lubricated and the plunger 
has oilless bearings. The washer weighs 
but 22 lb. and when stored, measures 
approximately 14 in. x 14 in. The finish 
ry a gray. Intended retail price, 
49.50. 

















Vacuum Cleaner Belt 
Electrical Merchandising, April, 1926 


For vacuum cleaner service jobs, where 
belts must be replaced, the Fay Rubber 
Products Company, Elyria, Ohio, is mak- 
ing vacuum cleaner belts for the various 
types of vacuum cleaners including the 
Hoover, Premier Duplex and Hamilton 
Beach. Belts for Hoover machines are 
put up in individual envelopes stamped 
with any servicing company’s name and 
address. A guarantee appearing on the 
envelope states that the belt will not 
wear out in twelve months with ordinary 
usage and care and that if not satis- 
factory, it will be replaced free of 
charge, if returned in the original en- 
velope. Intended retail price of the belt 
ranges from 15c. to 30c., according to 
type of cleaner. ; 
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Electric Ice Machine 
Electrical Merchandising, April, 1926 


Designed particularly for restaurants, 
tea rooms, confectioneries and large 
homes, where it is desirable always to 
have available a number of ice cubes, 
to be used in serving cold drinks, or for 
preparations where shaved _ ice or 
cracked ice is desired, the Delco-Light 
Company, Dayton, Ohio, has brought out 
a “Frigidaire Ice Maker.” ‘This new 
product consists of an insulated cabinet, 
40 in. high, 224 in. deep and 21 in. wide, 
containing a set of Frigidaire coils sur- 
rounding six ice trays. Beneath the 
coils is a cold storage drawer 1034 in. 
wide, 14 4 in. long and 6 in. deep. A 
standard 34-hp. Frigidaire compressor 
operates the mechanism. The ice trays 
are made to freeze 12 lb. of ice cubes at 
one time and this ice can be kept in the 
storage drawer below the coils while 
another 12 lb. is being frozen. 


Fixture Punch 
Electrical Merchandising, April, 1926 


To handle all the punching required in 
the assembly of lighting fixtures the 
Hyro Manufacturing Company, 352 
West Thirteenth Street, New York City, 
has designed its Duplex fixture punch. 
This device is made to punch holes at 
any point on pans up to 20 in. in diam- 
eter; to punch holes in bracket backs 
and on the side of canopies; to punch 
key-slot holes in socket husks and to 
insert slip rings in canopies; to screw 
eyelets in shade holders as well as many 
other operations incident to fixture as- 
sembly. The punch is furnished with 
one stock size punch and dies to include 
ys-in. round. The intended price of the 
No. 18 punch, complete with arbor ex- 
tension, automatic stripper, gauge, 2 die 
bushings, 4 lag screws and one round 
punch and die any size up to jy in., 
$28.50. Other punches and dies are 
priced according to size and type. 




















Iron with Guaranteed 


Element 

Electrical Merchandising, April, 1926 

Graceful, tapering lines and slender 
point characterize the new “Lady 
Dover” iron recently announced by the 
Dover Manufacturing Company, Dover, 
Ohio. These features, the manufac- 
turer points out, serve to give the user 
a better view of her work and to make 
easier the ironing of rumpled edges, 
laces, sleeves, etc. 
Oar iron has the patented ‘“‘No-Burn- 
nee heating unit which has been a 
feature of the company’s ‘“Do-man-co” 
rons. An insurance policy covering the 
purchaser against the iron’s burning out 
8 supplied with each iron. The iron is 
cauipped with no-kink cord and switch 
plug. Intended retail price, $6.75. The 
oe pea, is also announcing new models 
of the “Do-man-co” iron. 
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Pilot Light and Switch 


Electrical Merchandising, April, 1926 


For the control of light in cellars, 
attics, lofts, store rooms and other re- 
mote places where lights are constantly 
left burning by some forgetful person, 
the Rossman Electric Supply Company, 
141 Merrimac Street, Boston, Mass., has 
designed its ‘‘Sho-Lite.” This device is 
a single-gang, series-connected pilot 
light and switch which can be used to 
replace single-pole switches without the 
necessity of additional wiring. Intended 
retail price, $3.50. 








Iron with Heel Rest 


Electrical Merchandising, April, 1926 

The Automatic iron of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Mansfield, Ohio, is now being 
made with a heel rest in place of the 
separate stand formerly used. With 
this rest, the iron can be turned up on 
its heel and placed anywhere without 
danger of burning the material on 
which it rests. 

The company has recently announced 
a reduction in the retail price of the 
Automatic iron from $8.75 to $7.75. 
This reduction, it is explained, has been 
made without any changes in the mate- 
rial or the design of the iron. The au- 
tomatic feature, as well as the beveled 
base and large ironing surface, have all 
been retained. 


Electric Water Purifier 


Electrical Merchandising, April, 1926 

Purification of drinking water may be 
easily accomplished at home electrically 
by use of the new device brought out 
by the Avery Electric Purifier Com- 
pany, 202 South State Street, Chicago. 
The purifier is a lamp socket device, 
designed to remove from drinking water 
sewage, trade waste from _ tanneries, 
slaughtering plants, chemical and other 
manufacturing plants, together with all 
unpleasant tastes and odors found in 
many drinking waters, as well as injuri- 
ous minerals often found in hard waters. 

Cities depending upon lakes and 
rivers for their water supply are ob- 
liged to use chlorine or other chemicals 
to kill bacteria, it is pointed out, and 
the electric purifier removes the ob- 
jectionable taste and odor of such 
chemical as well as the dead bacteria 
which the chemicals kill, but do not re- 
move. 

The purifier may also be had in sizes 
suitable for use in hospitals, hotels, 
restaurants and apartment buildings. 

















Electric Windshield Wiper 
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Snow, rain and sleet are automatically 
wiped from the windshield by the 
“Dyneto” electric windshield wiper of 
the Owen-Dyneto Corporation, Syracuse, 
N. Y. The wiper blade is made to move 
at a uniform speed whether the car is 
going fast or slow or is standing still. 
Intended retail price, $4.50. 
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Latest Developments Gathered by the Editors 

















































































































































































































































































Combination Bedlight 
and Clock 
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Fremed in georgette, taffeta or other 
silken material is a clock with Water- 
bury movement, providing a _ boudoir 
timepiece set in a bedlight. The light 
may be had in a choice of designs and 


materials. It comes wired complete 
with socket, cord and plug attached, 
ready for use. The intended retail 


price, according to style and fabric, 
ranges from $5 to $7.50. Phoenix Im- 
port Company, 45 East 20th Street, 
New York City. 








Portable Heater 
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A portable electric heater, suitable for 
heating small enclosed spaces such as 
organ chambers, sprinkler valve houses, 
construction job ‘shanties,’ ete., has 
been designed by the Cramblet Engi- 
neering Corporation, 177 Fifth Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis. The heater combines 
in one unit the thermostatic control, the 
heating elements, and the cord and plug 
connection. Its rating is 660 watts, 
operating on 110 volts, a.c. or d.c. 





Electric “Hot Dog” 
Baking Machine 
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Frankfurter and roll are cooked at the 
same time in the new electric “hot dog” 
baking machine of the Mechanical Ma- 
chine Works, Baltimore, Md. 

The baker is designed for placing on 
a counter, soda fountain, lunchroom 
stand or any other place within view of 
customers. The dough is poured into 
six molds, a frankfurter is placed in 
each and the lid closed. By means of 
electric heat the roll with the frankfur- 
ter within is baked in approximately 
four minutes, the frankfurter being 
cooked at the same time. Another de- 
vice, manufactured by the company, pro- 
vides injectors by means of which mus- 
tard may be spread through the frank- 
furter inside the roll. The baker is 
also used to bake jelly rolls, hamburger 
rolls and other fancy hot roll sand- 
wiches. It is operated from. the 
ordinary lighting circuit. The sheath 
wire heating units, located in the top 
and bottom of the cooker, are each rated 
500 watts, making a total of 1,000 watts 
per machine. Heat is controlled by a 
double pole, single throw snap switch. 























Improved Washer 
Electrical Merchandising, April, 1926 
The most outstanding improvement in 
the No. 52 washer of the One Minute 
manufacturing Company, Newton, Iowa, 
is the wringer which requires no adjust- 
ment of the tension whether dainty 
lingerie or heavy blankets are being put 
through the wringer. The rolls are 
balloon type, large and pliable. The 
washing action of the washer remains 
unchanged but other refinements in 
finish and appearance add much to the 
attractiveness of this washer. 
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Fractional Horsepower Motors 
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The Baldor Electric Company, 4351 
Duncan Avenue, St. Louis, Mo., is 
bringing out a new line of fractional 
horsepower motors which may be had 
in ratings of 3, 4, 4 and 4 hp. The 
company announces that the motors are 
designed to meet the requirements of 
numerous household appliances for a 
motor that will give a maximum of serv- 
ice with a minimum cost of operating 
and repair. By the use of a magnetic 
circuit definitely calculated for one type 
of winding only, it has been possible, 
says the manufacturer, to show some 
very marked advantages over slot com- 
binations, which made it possible to use 
windings for different frequencies and 
speeds. : 

The motors are lighter in weight than 
the company’s standard line and a type 
of short circuiting mechanism different 
from that now in use, has been de- 
veloped. A standard type of ball bear- 
ing is used. Motors of the 1,800 r.p.m. 
synchronous speed type only are avail- 
able at the present time, but it is ex- 
pected that motors of the 1,200 syn- 
— speed type will soon be avail- 
able. 































































































Safety Lighting Unit 
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Either Polycase or Celestialite glass 
may be specified in ordering the com- 
mercial lighting unit introduced by the 
Gleason-Tiebout Glass Company, 99 
Commercial Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
This new 8-Point Safety Unit, as it is 
called, embodies eight desirable features 
of correct lighting unit design. It is 
safe, convenient, and economical. Its 
efficiency is high, the suspension chains 
cast no shadow, and it is dustproof and 
adaptable. Moreover, the manufacturer 
calls attention to its substantial and 
attractive design, readily adaptable to 
both band and single suspension chain 
fixtures. The unit, which measures 18 
in. in diameter, 14 in. in depth, and has 
an 8-in. holder, lists at $23 each, and 
in Polycase with Gletian decoration, $34 
each. A 20-in. unit is also being made. 
It will list at $40 in Polycase and $60 in 
Polycase Gletian. 

















Toy Train 
Electrical Merchandising, April, 1926 
Small boys like to tinker with their 


toys—taking them apart and_ reas- 
sembling them over and over again. The 
young boy can tinker to his heart’s con- 
tent with the ‘‘Loco-Builder” electric en- 
gine of the Dorfan Company, 137 Jack- 
son Street, Newark, N. J., for it can be 
easily taken apart and put together 
again. Illustrated instructions explain 
details of the engine’s construction. The 
intended retail price of the engine, No. 
1000, is $4.50. No. 230, the ‘‘Western 
Special,” consists of the engine, two 
large eight-wheel Pullman cars, electrl- 
cally lighted, lengths of three-rail ‘“O 
gauge track and all necessary connec- 
tions. The engine and cars. are 
enameled in dark green with polished 
brass trim and heavily nickeled wheels 
ana trucks. Intended price of outfit, 
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Have You 


Overpaid Your Income [axr 


Appeals—New Procedure—Vitally 
important changes made as to pro- 
cedure to be followed in appealing 
to Board; to courts; as to jurisdic- 
tion of Board; cases pending before 
Board at time new law was passed, 
jeopardy assessments, etc. One of 
most important changes provides 
that the Board in re-determining 
deficiency may consider such tax 
with relation to the taxes for other 
taxable years as may be necessary 
to ascertain the amount of the de- 
ficiency for the year in question. But, 
the Board cannot determine whether 
or not the tax for any other taxable 
year than the one under considera- 
tion has been overpaid or underpaid. 

Capital Gains and Losses—New 
act legalizes an important rule set 
forth in the regulations interpreting 
the 1924 tax law. The rule stated 
that where property is exchanged for 
other property and no gain or loss is 
recognized and where the period dur- 
ing which the original property and 
that received in exchange have been 
held by the taxpayer is more than 
two years, the property received in 
exchange is considered to be capital 
assets. Same thing is true of prop- 
erty received in connection with a 
partially exempt exchange. A new 
requirement of the 1926 act provides 
that where the taxpayer sells prop- 
erty which has the same basis for 
gain or loss in whole or in part, as it 
would have in the hands of a preced- 
ing owner, the two-year period in- 
cludes the period during which the 
asset was held by the preceding 
owner. 

Stock or securities distributed to 
Shareholders in a corporation a party 
to a reorganization entails no gain 
to distributee. In figuring the 
length of time taxpayer has held 
stock or securities received in such 
distributions, there is included the 
period he held them in the distribut- 


a corporation prior to the distribu- 
ion. 
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Important provisions 
of new income tax law 


briefly defined — 

Amended return may 

be filed and quarterly 

tax payments recom- 
puted 


Capital Stock Tax—Repealed effec- 
tive June 30, 1926. 

Corporation Tax Higher—A flat 
tax of 13 per cent for 1925 and 134 
per cent for latter years replaces the 
1234 per cent corporation rate. Cor- 
porations may pay installments: 
First installment 24 per cent of the 
tax; second installment 24 per cent; 
third installment 26 per cent of tax; 
fourth installment 26 per cent of 
the tax. 

Date Effective—Parts of the new 
tax law relating to changes in the 
income tax are in general effective 
January 1, 1925. Portions of the 
law relating to other than income 
taxes are effective as shown under 
each different kind of tax, such as 
estate tax, capital stock tax, etc. 


Earned Income $20,000 


Earned Income—Maximum amount 
that may be considered earned 
income is increased to $20,000. 
Earned income credit may not ex- 
ceed 25 per cent of normal tax plus 
25 per cent of the surtax which 
would be payable if the earned in- 
come constituted entire income. 

Exemptions and Credit—Married 
persons and heads of families 
$3,500 (Regardless of amount of net 
income) ; single persons, $1,500; de- 
pendents, $400. 

Gain or Loss, Determination of— 
New law requires taxpayer to make 
an adjustment for depreciation, ob- 
solesence, etc., in figuring Gain or 
Loss on a sale or other disposition 
of property; that is, for instance, de- 
preciation allowable but not taken 
due to the fact that no return was 
filed. 

Individual Rates—Reduced from 
2 per cent to 14 per cent on the first 


$4,000; from 4 per cent to 3 per cent 
on the second $4,000 and from 6 per 
cent to 5 per cent on the rest of the 
net income. 

Interest on Deficiencies — Defi- 
ciencies for years before 1921 draw 
interest at 6 per cent from the date 
of the enactment of the new law to 
the date the tax is assessed. Or, if a 
waiver of right to appeal to Board is 
filed, it runs to the 30th day after 
the filing of the waiver or to the date 
deficiency is assessed, whichever is 
earlier. If the assessment was made 
before June 2, 1924, interest starts 
at enactment date of the 1926 law 
and runs to the date of notice and 
demand from collector, or, in case 
taxpayer filed a waiver of his right 
to appeal to Board, interest runs to 
the 30th day after filing waiver or 
to date of notice and demand, which- 
ever is earlier. 

Interest—Refunds and Credits— 
In case of a claim for credit against 
an additional tax assessment made 
under 1921, 1924 and 1926 laws, in- 
terest is allowed to date of assess- 
ment of the additional tax. Interest 
allowed on credit for overpayment 
under 1918 law and earlier acts only 
to date on which original tax against 
which credit is claimed was due, ex- 
cept where amount against which 
credit is asked is an _ additional 
assessment under 1921, 1924 or 1926 
laws. Where interest is granted to 
“date of the allowance of refund,” 
term means first date on which com- 
missioner signs schedule of overas- 
sessment. 

Invested Capital—New law legal- 
izes the practice of the Tax Admin- 
istration which required in the 
excess profits tax years that invested 
capital be reduced by pro-rata por- 
tion of income and excess profits tax 
paid for preceding year. 

Installment Basis of Reporting— 
New act approves installment method 
reporting taxes, allowed previously 
by the tax administration but not 
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specifically cov- 





ered by oldlaw. A 
person who regu- 
larly sells or oth- 


personal property 
on the installment 
plan is permitted 
to file on the in- 
stallment method. 
That is, he reports 
that proportion of 








How to File an Amended Return 


erwise disposes of [fF this summary of income tax 

changes shows that the return 
you filed March 15 was errone- 
ous or disadvantageous to you, 
you have the right to file an 
amended return until your case 
becomes outlawed by the statute 
of limitations. 


have the 


payments. 


If you file an 


amended return immediately, you 
right to recompute 
your quarterly installment tax 
To file an amended 
return, make out a new return, 
mark it “Amended Return” and 
file it with the Collector of Inter- 
nal Revenue for your district. 


of the new act. 

Real Estate — 
Reserve for Ex- 
penses — In the 
case of individ- 
uals disposing of 
real estate, allow- 
ance is made for 
deduction of fu- 
ture expenses re- 
quired under con- 














tract of sale, pro- 





installment pay- 
ments actually received in a given 
year which the total profit realized 
or to be realized bears to the total 
contract price. In the case of what 
the tax law calls a “casual” sale 
or other casual disposition of per- 
sonal property for a price of more 
than $1,000 or in case of a sale or 
other disposition of real property, if 
in either case the initial payments 
do not exceed one-fourth of the pur- 
chase price, the income may be re- 
turned on the installment method. 
“Initial Payments” according to the 
new law, mean payments received in 
cash or property other than evidence 
of indebtedness of.the purchaser dur- 
ing the taxable period in which the 
sale or other disposition is made. 


Credits Permitted 


Installment Sales——-Refunds—Right 
to report on installment plan is re- 
troactive. Applies to tax laws of 
1916, 1917, 1918, 1921, 1924. Where 
a taxpayer has paid more in taxes 
than he would have paid under 


the installment scheme, he is per- 
mitted a credit or refund, if the 
Statute of Limitations has not run 
against him. 


Interest 


Interest—Deficiencies—Interest on 
a deficiency—where tax was paid in 
installments—runs from date on 
which first installment was due. 
Where taxpayer filed a waiver of his 
right to appeal to Board, interest 
runs to 30th day after waiver was 
filed or to date deficiency is assessed, 
according to which is earlier. 

Personal Service Corporation— 
Stockholders who paid taxes on their 
distributive shares of the income in 
a corporation which was afterwards 
refused personal service classifica- 
tion and assessed with taxes too late 
for the stockholders to file claims for 
refund are given relief under the 
new law. In such a case, a claim for 
refund may be filed by the stock- 
holder within the statutory period or 
within one year after the enactment 





“Monkey Window” Sells Lamps for Oregon Dealer 


“Why monkey with inferior lamps?” asks a 
sign in this window of the Babb Company, 
Eugene, Oregon. The sign effectively brings 
out the answer in the customer’s mind, ‘No 
need at all. I guess I'll buy my lamps 
here where they sell good ones.” The in- 


‘he we 


genious window set-up includes a money 
cage with a monkey peering out through 
the bars onto the display of lamps in the 
foreground. A clever attention-getter, that’s 
sure, 

dealer’s window. 


and worthy of duplication in any: 


vided bond is filed, 
Refunds and Credits—Limitation 
—Unless the commissioner decreases 
invested capital because taxpayer did 
not take proper deductions in prior 
years; unless the taxpayer has ap- 
pealed to the Board after passage of 
the tax law or unless waivers have 
been filed, no refund of taxes im- 
posed by the new tax law may be 
made unless claim for refund is filed 
within three years from the time tax 
was paid or in case of prior laws, 
unless claim filed within four years 
after tax was paid. 


Board May Determine 
Overpayment 


Refunds—Board of Tax Appeals— 
Board not granted jurisdiction of re- 
fund and credit claims but on a case 
appealed to the Board, it may de- 
termine amount of any overpayment. 
After Board’s decision becomes final, 
refund or credit claims are to be filed 
in proper time. 

Refunds—1920 and 1921—If, on 
or before June 15, 1926, taxpayer 
files a waiver for 1920 or 1921, he 
has to April 1, 1927 to file claim for 
credit or refund. Time may be fur- 
ther extended to April 1, 1928 if 
waiver filed June 15, 1926 is ex- 
tended before it expires by a new 
waiver or by extending the original 
one. 

Returns—Consolidated — Affilia- 
tion exists if one corporation owns 
at least 95 per cent of the stock (not 
counting non-voting stock, limited 
and preferred) of the other or 
others; or if at least 95 per cent of 
the stock (with same qualifications 
as above) of two or more corpora- 
tions is owned by same interests. 

Surtax Rates—Run from 1 per 
cent to 20 per cent. Exactly same 
as old, 1924, law up to $24,000. Be- 
tween $24,000 and $28,000 rate is 
7 per cent. Increases at 1 per cent 
for each $4,000 up to $64,000. On 
amount between $64,000 and $70,000 
rate is 17 per cent. Between $70,000 
and $80,000 rate is 18 per cent. Be- 
tween $80,000 and $100,000 it is 19 
per cent. Over $100,000, 20 per cent. 
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customer. 


“A package of Luckys,” requests the 


“Two for 28, sir,”’ she says. 
“Well, all right, make it two, then.” 


‘“Two-for-28 Kate” 


and Her Lesson for the Electrical Merchant 


HERE are but two ways to increase retail 
sales. The first method is to get more cus- 


tomers. The second is to sell more to each cus- 
tomer. In Dayton, Ohio, Miss Kate Long presides 
over the cigar and cigarette counter of the Gallaher 
Drug Company. She waits on an average of 920 
customers a day and to half of them she sells twice 
the merchandise they originally ask for. 


By sales arguments? Not at all. She does it 
by the persistent use of two simple merchandising 
principles—suggestion and association. 


_ “Two-for-28 Kate” they call her and she’s known 
in merchandising circles all over Ohio for her abil- 
ity to increase the average sale by suggesting 
something else. Now the most interesting part of 
It is that there is no price inducement to purchase 
double the amount asked for. But it’s human 


nature to respond to suggestion if advanced in an 
adroit manner. 


Kate doesn’t stop at two packages of cigarettes 
by along shot. While the writer was interviewing 
< a man rushed in and asked for a carton of 
pag She sold him two cartons and all she said 
josh wo for two sixty-five, sir.” The price of a 
ingle carton is $1.33. The customer saved a cent. 


; Miss Long also uses the sales principle of “as- 
rae lines” whenever possible. Grouped around 
€ cash register are trays of razor blades, tooth 
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By these simple methods Miss Long has in- 
creased the average daily sale of the cigar depart- 
ment from $185 to $290. Thirty-seven thousand 
eight hundred dollars a year over and above what 
customers ask for and without the expenditure of 
one cent for sales promotional purposes. 


S there a lesson in the story of “Two-for-28 Kate” 

for the electrical industry? Although the 
nature of the stock carried by an electrical mer- 
chant does not lend itself as readily to this method 
of selling as that of the drug or notion business, 
the opportunity for building net profit by this 
method is so exceptional, however, that it behooves 
every electrical dealer and every manager of an 
electrical department or store to apply these two 
principles of “doubling” and “associated” lines 
every chance he gets. 


Incandescent lamps, fuse plugs, friction tape, 
wire, lamp cord, radio tubes, terminals, wiring sup- 
plies all lend themselves to this “two-for-28” 
treatment. Here are a few suggestions: 


Incandescent lamps—by the carton. 
Electric iron—switch on plug. 
Vacuum sweeper—attachments. 
Fuse plugs—flash light. 
Flash lights—batteries—extra bulbs. 
Bells—batteries or transformers—wire. 
Decorative lamp—extra bulbs. 
Tape—electric soldering iron. 
Percolator—toaster—grill. 
Lamp cord—tape, insulated staples, 
attachment plug—socket. 
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Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Opens 


The Hudson Valley Electric League exhibit- 
ed its Red Seal Electric Home in Pough- 
keepsie from Dec. 5 to Dec. 18,1925. This 
was the second Red Seal Home held under 
the auspices of this league, the first opening 
in Newburgh, N. Y. on Aug. 28,1925. The 
Newburgh Home was the first Red Seal 
Electric Home exhibited in the United 
States. 


In this sunny sewing room, the operation 
of the electric sewing machine, table lamp, 
floor lamp, and electric iron is made con- 
venient by the number and arrangement 
of the outlets. 
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The basement was com- 
pletely electrically 
equipped, not only with 
the usual home laundry 
appliances but the fur- 
nace also, was heated 
by an electrical oil 
burner. 


This cozy breakfast-nook was the 
object of much comment. The con- 
venience outlets on the end of the built- 
in table were especially appreciated. 
Checking up with the visitors it was 
found that many people had the appli- 
ances shown but which were not used 
because of the lack of convenient wiring. 
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Seal Selling Campaign With Electric Home 


Lighting by the table and floor 
lamps, and the easy grouping 
of these comforts with the 
furniture is made possible by 
the convenience outlets called 
for on the Red Seal Plan. This 
feature was well demonstrated 
by this living room and caused 
much interest on the part of 
the woman visitors. 


The heart of the Red Seal 
Home is the panel board 
bearing the Red Seal. 


a ” 


Ba 


The first floor plan of the Poughkeepsie 
Red Seal Home. Many Architects and 
i builders in Poughkeepsie have become en- 
“ thusiastic over the Red Seal plan. One 
architect has printed on his business cards, 
“Red Seal Homes—A Specialty,’”’ while 
4 two of the largest builders in Poughkeepsie 
F have voluntarily agreed to install Red Seal 
wiring in all houses built by them. 
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Over$650,000 in all forms 
of advertising will make it 
easier than ever to SELL 
Grand Prize Eurekas— 
and harder than ever to 
compete AGAINST them 
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Agree With 
Facts 





F You must concede that a product, 
which in five years won a greater 

3 sales volume than eighty per cent 

BF e e 

~ of its competitors who were well 

i established when it began, must 





have advantages which its competi- 
tion did not have. And if a similar 
record would better your position, 
you certainly should want to know 
what those advantages are. 





| SUNNY LINE APPLIANCES, Inc. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Canadian Factory: Onward Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ontario 
Foreign Sales Dept.: 149 Broadway, New York City 
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Electric Toy Trains Can Be Sold Now 


"THE back yard railroad will 

soon be operating, and 
creating an opportunity for the 
dealer to sell additional track 
and accessories as well as com- 
plete electric toy train outfits. 
There is no time in the year 
when a boy is not interested in 
an electric train and in conse- 
quence there is no time in the 
year that dealers can’t sell them. 


Villa 


|. a alngpenoti spring prospect 
for sales of electric toy 
trains is the jeweler. As a 
decoration for his watch win- 
dow nothing attracts so much 
attention as the moving train, 
the operating signals, gates 
and other accessories. Other 
business users of toy trains in 
window displays are savings 
banks, real estate companies 
and bond houses. A campaign 
to this class of prospect will 
develop a gratifying amount of 
profitable business. 
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Electrical 
Merchandising 
believes with 


James E. Davidson 
that: 


“Our electric light and power companies 
need some Wanamakers, Marshall Fields, 
and Filenes, as our new business and mer- 
chandising leaders.” 











The Menace of the Trade-In Allowance 


ITH three-and-a-half to four million electric 

Ws washing machines sold and in use among 

13,500,000 wired homes, the field is still far— 

very, very far—from saturation. Yet already the num- 

ber of existing washing machines is large enough to 

bring up with increasing frequency, the question of 

“trade-in” allowances. Salesmen and dealers are meet- 
ing it every day. 

Faced with a full knowledge of the facts concerning 
the actual value of the second-hand machines accepted 
for credit, and with the allowance granted rigorously 
limited to this, no danger will come from trade-in sales. 
But if, as is now common in the typewriter and other 
fields, the allowance is permitted to exceed the possible 
selling price of the old machine or even the factory 
cost of a new one, precedents may be set up and the 
rising tide of electrical trade-ins may some day engulf 
both electrical dealers and manufacturers. 

With two out of every three wired homes, still 
without any electric washing machine, the retail sales- 
man’s opportunity and responsibility for the next few 
year is to concentrate on making “clean sales” as the 
automobile man calls them, that is, sales without trade- 
ins—sales that open the door of electric service to 
brand-new users. 


<i 
— 





Meeting the Architect on 
Common Ground 


HE architect is just as anxious to build a house 
with every modern electrical convenience as is the 
electrical man. When he does not specify quite the 
full extent of wiring or light in the home that the elec- 
trical contractor thinks proper, it is because he is not 
yet fully convinced that it would be to the best interest 
of his client. 
; Sometimes this is ignorance on his part—sometimes 
it is a frank disagreement with the electrical industry 
as to the comparative values of competing factors in the 
home. Always it will be found that he is desirous of 
ving his client the best for the money which is avail- 
able. His interest and that of the electrical industry 
are one. , 
It is with this in mind that the electrical men of 
the Pacific Coast have invited the architects into their 
counsels for the study of problems as they affect the 
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home. The idea is not so much to “educate the archi- 
tect” as it is to secure his assistance and interest in 
helping to work out home problems. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that one 
architect of standing in Southern California has erected 
an all-electrical apartment house in that section of the 
state in which he proposes to study the economies of 
electrical cooking, electrical heating, and other special 
features. On the basis of the knowledge thus gained, 
he will be in a position to advise his clients authori- 
tatively from his own experience. 

The fact that architects are now sitting with the 
committees on electric heating and electric cooking of 
the Pacific Coast Electrical Association is one of the 
most encouraging signs of the electrical times. 


$$$ ——___—— 


The Cost of Electric Cooking 
No Longer Bars 


HE average of fifty-eight users’ bills for cooking 
and lighting, for 4.2 persons per family, is 6.2 cents 
per person per day,” according to figures pre- 
sented the Hartford Electric Light Company, in an 
electric-range circular recently issued. Hartford is 
an excellent example of the rate situation today in the 
average American city. The electric cooking rate there 
is 4c. per kilowatt-hour and the domestic lighting rate 
about 6 cents. Yet at these rates—which are not 
exceptionally low but represent, rather, the average rate 
in many cities—a family of four can cook with elec- 
tricity, and have electric illumination as well, for $7.50 
a month. 

Surely the cost of electric cooking can no longer be 
seriously considered as a bar to the merchandising of 
electric ranges. The range and the rate are all right. 
It’s the sales effort that needs to be stiffened this 
coming year. 





Public Relations 
For the Contractor-Dealer 


NE of the most important departments of a public 
() utility has come to be that devoted to the main- 

tenance of pleasant relations with the public. The 
electrical contractor-dealer cannot be expected perhaps 
to employ a special manager whose sole duty it is to 
make friends with the public, but it is one of the most 
important factors in the success of his business never- 
theless, that such a friendship be achieved. It is worth 
his while occasionally to check up on his various con- 
tacts with the outside world and to make sure there 
are no weak points. 

How about a customer’s treatment in the store? 
Over the telephone? When articles are delivered in her 
home? When service is given on repairs? Is he him- 
self and are his employees making outside friends who 
may later become customers? How about contact with 
business men’s organizations, with architects, with 
building contractors, in civic affairs? How about 
reaching the housewife through women’s clubs? Does 
he rank in the minds of his fellow citizens as among 
the well-established, respected, forward-looking mer- 
chants of the community? If not, what can be done 
about it? 











































































How to Estimate 


A Fire-Proof Construction Apartment House 


By J. W. HOOLEY 


N THE former article, we consid- 
ered the wiring of a non-fireproof 
apartment house, and in this 


Contracting Electrical Engineer, 
New York City 


with the concrete. This of course, 
eliminates all cutting, chopping holes, 
et cetera. The latter construction 





article, we will consider the electric 
wiring of a fireproof apartment 
house. 

With this type of construction, we 
find the electric light, electric power, 
bell and signal systems, and also the 


upon to figure. 





Fourth of a series of articles on 
estimating methods applicable to 
the principal classes of work which 
the electrical contractor is called 


means cutting holes in the concrete 
for the accommodation of outlet 
boxes, and while there is a diversity 
of opinion among contractors as to 
the relative cost of the two methods, 
the writer’s experience shows that 








public telephone system, that must 
be done in rigid conduit, concealed in 
the floors and walls generally. Single 
exception to this is where the main 
conduits for power and lighting 
feeders are carried across the base- 
ment ceiling, where they terminate 
in main panels and meter room in 
the basement. 
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QUANTITY MATERIAL 


Ceiling Boxes 


Side Boxes 


Fixture 






ten tanrt- be 


%& Conduit 


Studs 


%" Conduit 
Locknuts and Bushings 
Pipe Straps 
Circuit Wire No. 
Circuit Wire No. 
D. P. Switches 
S. P. Switches 
3-way Switches 
Base Receptacles 
Floor Receptacles 
Light Receptacies 


Drop Cords 
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The circuit work and smaller con- 
duits generally are run either in the 
concrete arch, that is on the center 
before the arch is poured, or in some 
cases on the arch after the arch has 
In the former case, con- 
duits and boxes are fastened to the 
wood centers and completely covered 





it is more expensive to run the work 
on the arch. This job has been 
figured on this basis. 

This apartment house consists of 
four five-room apartments, and two 
three-room apartments to each floor, 
the basement being used for trunk 
storage, janitor’s apartment, boiler 
room, and service entrance. 


MAINS AND FEEDERS 


FEEDER 


% 


MATERIAL 





Estimate to: A. R. Payne, architect. 

Scale—% in., modern apartment house, fireproof. 

All work concealed. Service to pole, transformer vault in 
basement. 

3- to 2-wire 230-115 volt a.c. single phase for light, 230-volt 
3-phase a.c. for power. : 

All meters in the basement furnished and installed by others. 

All work in rigid iron conduit. 

Cutout panels in each apartment. 

Separate feed one inch conduit, three No. 8 wires, from basement 
for each apartment. it 
' Secure approval of telephone company on telephone condu 
ayout. 

Bell work: floor push, push button, two bells, for each apart- 
ment; also service door and main entrance bell, to ring in 
janitor’s apartment. 

All bell work, rubber covered wire, iron conduit concealed. 

All work guaranteed for one year after completion.. 

Standard contract form, Final payment thirty or after 
completion, and delivery of certificates. Credit risk, good. 
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The meters are all located in the 
basement in a special room for this 
purpose, and always accessible to the 
meter reader and inspector. The 
meters are furnished and set under 


another contract. This method of 
grouping meters at one central place, 
adds a considerable amount to the 
cost of the job, because a separate 
feed must be run back from each 
apartment panel to the meter. It is 
estimated that if the meters were 
located in each of the apartments so 
that a common riser would feed each 
line of apartments, a saving of about 
$2,500 in the wiring of this par- 
ticular job would be obtained. 

A separate cutout panel box is 
located in each apartment in the 
service hall, and the circuits are run 
from this panel box to the various 
outlets in its respective apartment. 
The cutout panel consists of four 
circuits each. 
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| conduit concealed in floors 


shows it to be less expensive 








N THIS type of construc- 
tion the electric light, elec- 
tric power, bell, signal sys- 
tems, and the public telephone 
system must run in rigid 


and walls. 

The writer’s experience 
to run the circuit work and 
smaller conduits in the arch, 
that is in the center of the 
arch before the concrete is 
poured, than to run them on 
the arch which requires chip- 
ping of the concrete to ac- 
commodate boxes, etc. 























The telephone system consists of 
an empty conduit system, for the 
accommodation of the Bell Telephone 
Company’s wires and cables, with 
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junction boxes for splicing and 
inter-connection strips. The tele- 
phone company will furnish and in- 
stall their own equipment and ma- 
terials with the exception of the 
conduit and junction boxes as 
enumerated, in some cases; in others, 
they arrange with the contractor on 
the job to pull in their wires and 
cables for them. 

The bell and signal system con- 
sists of a floor push from dining 
room to kitchen, and push button 
from front door of each apartment 
to bell located in kitchen. This en- 
tire system is done in conduit the 
same as the electric lighting work 
with riser system for each apart- 
ment, same terminating in the base- 
ment, and connecting to the bell and 
transformer. 

The cost of this job was increased 
considerably by it being a winter 
job. 





519 Ceiling outlets 
191 Side outlets 

375 Base receptacles 
147 Floor receptacles 
340 Switches 

80 Telephone outlets 
300 Bell outlets 





1952 Total number of outlets. 


Bid — $25,917.00 + 1952 outlets = $13.27 per outlet. 
Bldg. 85 ft. x 100 ft. x 150 ft. = 1,275,000 cu. ft. 
$25,917.00 + 1,275,000 cu. feet = $.0203 per cu.ft. 
Ratio of labor to material. 

Total cost of material $8,785.41 


Total cost of labor 
$8,846.60 — $8,785.41 


8,846.40 
= 100.7% 





The basis of labor has been estimated at $12 per eight-hour day 
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INDICATE SYSTEMS FIGURED ON THIS SHEET 
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Service or Generator Cables 


Fixtures 





Lamps 
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Circuit Work 


Feeders and Mains 


for mechanic, and $8 per eight-hour day for helper. 





MATERIAL 
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By VICTOR H. TOUSLEY 


Chief of Electrical Inspection, City of Chicago 
Member of Electrical Code Committee, N. F.P.A. 


Edison-Base Receptacles 


as Wall Outlets 


QUESTION: Can Edison-base re- 
ceptacles be used for convenience out- 
lets in side walls? I have heard some 
difference of opinion expressed on this 
point and would like to have some word 
on it. 


ANSWER: Up to and including the 
1923 edition, no rule bearing on this 
subject appeared in the National Elec- 
trical Code. Many territories, however, 
have local rules which forbid the use of 
Edison base receptacles when located 
close to the floor. 

The 1925 edition of the code rules 
very plainly on this subject in 14040, 
appearing on page 115. This rule 
reads: ‘Receptacles of the Edison base 
type shall be located not less than four 
feet from the floor unless for use only 
as lamp holding devices.” 

The intent of this rule is, that what 
is commonly termed “convenience out- 
lets” shall be of the standard plug 
type. Practically all table lamps, floor 
lamps and portable devices are today 
equipped with the separable type at- 
tachment plug so that these devices can 
be plugged into a convenience outlet 
with no change in the attachment plug. 

The rule in its four foot limitation. 
permits the use of side brackets with 
Edison sockets. Also, the rule permits 
the use of Edison sockets nearer than 
four feet from the floor when such sock- 
ets are intended for lighting purposes. 





**A Shunt Around Street 
Fuse or Switch’’ 


QUESTION: Will you please give 
me an interpretation of rule 401a. 
What does it mean by “form a shunt 
around any street fuse or switch?” 

ANSWER: This rule entered the 
Code a number of years ago with the 
advent of the Edison underground tube 
system. In the congested districts of 
cities where the direct-current system 
was run underground the usual prac- 
tice was to place what was termed a 
“catch box” at each street corner. 
Extending from this catch box in each 
direction around the block was a tube 
or pipe containing three copper buses. 
Where current was desired in a building 
these buses were tapped by branch 
buses or cables running into the build- 
ing served. 
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Code Questions and Answers 








Discussion of 





problems — Nationally-known inspec- 
tion authority answers 
Electrical Merchandising’s readers. 


wiring and construction 


of 


queries 








In the rule originally appearing in 
the Code, the word “catch-box” was 
used in place of the present words 
“fuse or switch.” Each of the sets of 
street buses was provided with a fuse 
or “catch” at each catch-box. In case 
of a ground on a street bus these fuses 
would blow and cut off the particular 
bus in trouble. 

Figure 1 will serve to illustrate 
the meaning of the rule. Suppose, in 
a large building, service was brought in 
from two street mains and then inter- 
connected or connected to the same 
switchboard, bus bar, or service switch. 
In case a ground came on one of the 
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street buses, at A for instance, this bus 
would then receive current through the 
two fuses at each end of the street bus 
in trouble but in addition the current 
coming through the two fuses on the 
other street main. This would be 
liable to produce a serious blowout in 
the street main. 

The particular hazard from the fire 
standpoint, however, would be the ex- 
cessive current passing through the 
building over the mains connected to 
the switchboard. 

With the great increase in the 
amount of current used in the congested 
districts of cities and with the more 
extensive use of alternating current, 
this system is fast going out of use. 
The common practice now, in the case 
of large buildings, is to bring in feed- 
ers from the street mains or various 
substations and, even though these all 
terminate in a common bus, through a 
close regulation of voltage, current is 
prevented from flowing back over any 
of the cables and even though it did, 
each cable is protected by a fuse where 
it connects to the common hus. 





























Approval and Use of 
Solderless-Joint 
Connector Caps 


QUESTION: A manufacturer of 
solderless-joint connector caps has had 
his device approved by the Underwrit- 
ers’ Laboratories. There are, however, 
several inspectors’ territories which will 
not accept it for local use. Is it in any 
sense mandatory for local inspectors to 
accept the Laboratories’ approval, or is 
it up to the inspector to use his personal 
judgment? If such is the case, the 
Laboratories’ approval would seem to 
be worth little. 


ANSWER: The device referred to in 
the above question is probably one of 
the new fittings designed to do away 
with the soldering and taping of joints 
in the smaller sizes of wires. They are 
intended more particularly to be used 
in house-wiring and similar installa- 
tions and are adapted to connect to- 
gether combinations of No. 14 or No. 
12 wires and fixture wire. There are a 
number of devices of this nature on 
the market all similar but varying in 
details of construction. 

In one of these devices there is a cap 
of insulating material, embedded in the 
center of which is a spirally-wound 
wire forming a female thread. 

The copper wires to be connected to- 
gether are cleaned and bunched and a 
connector of the proper size is then 
screwed down over the ends of the wire 
tightly binding them together. The 
insulation of the wires is drawn up into 
the beveled opening at the end of the 
connector where it is tightly wedged, 
forming a more or less waterproo 
seal. In another form of connection, 
a threaded brass piece is substituted 
for the spiral spring thread, and in still 
another, the whole connector is of 
porcelain with threads, cast in the in- 
terior of the porcelain to receive the 
copper wires. All of these devices are 
of rather recent introduction in this 
country although the statement is made 
that they have been quite extensively 
used in Holland. The Underwriters 
Laboratories have approved severa 
devices of this type. This approval 
has only come after the Laboratories 
usual careful and extended investiga- 
tion into all the essential electrical fea- 
tures of the device. : 

The soldering and taping of electrical 
joints is as old, almost, as the art and 
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it is not at all startling that a device 
of this kind which, at first glance, at 
least, presents almost revolutionary 
features, should meet with some ob- 
stacles in its introduction. The inspec- 
tor knows that, taking an electrical in- 
stallation as a whole, trouble is most 
likely to occur at the joints in the wire. 
He knows what to expect on a soldered 
and taped job and it is only natural 
that he convince himself that a new 
device will produce results at least as 
good as the soldered-and-taped joint it 
is to replace. To guide him in his de- 
cision he has the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories approval. The inspector realizes 
the tremendous importance to him in 
the enforcement of his laws and to the 
public which he represents, in the ob- 
taining of electrical devices and mate- 
rials known to be reliable, efficient and 
safe and the Laboratory approval gen- 
erally carries with it the final accept- 
ance of a new device of this kind. 

The questioner raises the point of the 
effect of the Laboratories’ approval. 
The Laboratories’ approval is not, in 
every case, binding on the inspector. 
While some of the Underwriters’ in- 
spection departments accept without 
question those devices approved by the 
Laboratories, municipal inspection de- 
partments, being governmental agen- 
cies, and acting under the authority of 
laws and ordinances, occupy a some- 
what different position. The introduc- 
tion of new devices may necessitate the 
revision of these laws or ordinances 
and such revision is frequently quite 
slow in its operation. 


Effect of Laboratories’ Approval 


It is not possible, for instance, for a 
manufacturer to submit an entirely 
new and untried device to the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories and then, by 
means of the Laboratories’ approval 
compel its acceptance on the part of all 
inspection departments. 

On the other hand, very few devices 
are accepted by inspection departments 
which have not first been approved by 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories. It will 
thus be seen that while the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories’ approval does 
not make the acceptance of a device 
mandatory still such approval is almost 
absolutely necessary for the introduc- 
tion of a device. Practically all devices 
approved by the Underwriters’ Labor- 
atories are accepted without question 
by inspection departments. When an 
approved device is not accepted by a 
particular inspection department it is 
within the province of the manufac- 
turer to call the matter to the attention 
of the Underwriters’ Laboratories, for 
frequently these refusals to accept are 
due to the lack of a complete under- 
Standing of the details of the Labor- 
atories’ investigation. 

The introduction of an absolutely 
new device is always somewhat slow 
and this, in the writer’s opinion, is as it 
should be. The Laboratories’ approval 
covers the details of the construction 
of a device and such results as may be 
obtained by laboratory test and trial. 
What the workman on the job will do 
with the device can only be ascertained 
by experience and this experience can- 
not and should not be obtained too 
rapidly. The fact that a particular 
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device has been found suitable for use 
in a foreign country does not, neces- 
sarily, always indicate that it will be 
as suitable for use in this country. 
However, the trend at the present 
time seems to be toward mechanical 
joints and these are particularly ad- 
vantageous in the connection of fix- 
tures. Years ago, when practically all 
electric fixtures were combination gas 
and electric, fixtures were seldom 








MAKING A JOINT 


taken down and the removal of a fix- 
ture was a mechanical job necessitating 
the cutting off of gas and the making 
a gas-tight joint. 

The soldering and taping of a joint 
in the electrical wiring was only a 
small part of the job and the labor con- 
nected with it was not of much con- 
sequence. Now, however, with the 
almost entire absence of gas in fix- 
tures, the fixture is frequently taken 
down for cleaning or replacing and the 
connection of the wires mechanically 
is a decided advantage which will bring 
into general use such devices of the 
type described as prove practical in use. 





How 15-Amp. Fuse and 
12-Socket Limits Apply 


QUESTION: Will you please give 
us a statement concerning the load to 
be carried by a branch circuit as speci- 
fied in the National Electrical Code of 
1923. It is our interpretation of this 
part of the code that the 660 watt per 
circuit rule is obsolete and that the 1923 
code specifies that this should be taken 
care of by proper fusing, namely 15- 
ampere fuse to take care of up to 12 
standard-base sockets. 


ANSWER: It is the intent of the 
branch circuit rule as appearing in the 
1923 National Electrical Code to elim- 
inate the previous 660-watt ruling for 
branch circuits and to place a limitation 
on branch circuits of twelve outlets per 
circuit and a 15-ampere fuse. The in- 
tent of this rule is that any lighting 
circuit may have up to twelve outlets 
but not more than this. 

An outlet, as used in this rule, means 
an outlet provided for the attachment 
of a fixture or a receptacle either 
single or multiple for the attachment 
of portable devices. In no case, how- 
ever, must the load attached to these 
twelve outlets exceed that which may 
be carried by a 15-ampere fuse. If the 
load at the individual outlets is so 
great thut twelve outlets cannot be 
carried on a 15-ampere fuse, then the 
number of outlets per circuit must be 
reduced. 

The questioner is not quite correct 
on the matter of 12 standard-base 
sockets being the limit of a circuit. 
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There may be more than twelve sockets, 
the limitation of twelve applying only 
to the outlets. There is no limitation 
whatever on the number of sockets as 
long as the two limitations of outlets 
oe circuit fuses are complied 
with. 





Outline, Decorative, and 
Border Lighting 


QUESTION: We are very much in- 
terested in all that concerns the elec- 
trical Code. Will you kindly give us a 
fairly clear definition of the three des- 
ignations (as concerns the Code): “Out- 
line Lighting,” “Decorative Lighting,” 
“Border Lighting.” For instance, the 
borders of an altar may be outlined to 
give a decorative effect. The lighting 
of the edge of a gallery in a public 
building. 


ANSWER: “Outline Lighting” as 
referred to in Article 88 of the Code, 
gets its name from the fact that it is 
frequently used to outline a building. 
Its use is quite common in summer 
amusement parks. It is also frequently 
used on office and similar buildings and 
may “outline” the building or be in the 
form of long strips of lighting. The 
electrical construction is practically the 
same as that provided for sign light- 
ing. 

“Decorative Lighting 
Systems” 


“Decorative Lighting” is covered by 
rule 506 of the Code. It will be noted 
that the title of this section is ““Decora- 
tive Lighting Systems.” This rule is 
not intended, and the term “decorative 
lighting” as used in the Code is not 
intended, to apply to the standard 
methods of wiring where such wiring 
may be used for decorative purposes. 
The lighting of the arches of a theater 
or church with conduit work, for in- 
stance, is not, in Code language, “deco- 
rative lighting.” 

It is the writer’s recollection that the 
rule on “Decorative Lighting Systems” 
was placed in the Code a number of 
years ago to cover the installation of 
what was called the “Elblight” system 
of decorative lighting. This system of 
lighting consisted of two cables of a 
finely stranded flexible wire placed side 
by side. The receptacles for use with 
this system were provided with two 
sharp prongs which were forced 
through the insulation of the wires and 
each prong made contact with the cop- 
per strands of one conductor. This 
system of decorative lighting had a 
very extended use at one time. It will 
be noted that the Underwriters’ Labo- 
ratories’ List of Inspected Electrical 
Appliances contains no “Decorative 
Lighting Systems.” 

“Border Lighting” is covered by rules 
3904 e to i and so far as the Code is 
concerned, this designation refers only 
to the border lights used on the stage 
of a theater or similar buildings. These 
borders are long strips of lighting sus- 
pended over the stage parallel with the 
proscenium wall and are arranged to 
throw light directly on the stage. This 
Code term does not refer to lighting 
on the border of a building or gallery 
or similar location. 



























































“DEALER HELPS” the Manufacturers Offer 


Show Window, Counter, Mail Advertising and Specialty 
Aids Offered to Help the Dealer Get More Business 


Electrical Gifts for 
Mother’s Day 

Paraphrasing and enlarging upon 
the florists’ pet slogan the electri- 
cal merchant says: “Say It Electri- 
cally—Flowers Die!” Particularly 
suited to the sentiment that sur- 
rounds Mother’s Day is the giving of 
electrical gifts—gifts that will really 
lighten the burdens of household 
tasks and give a mother more leisure 
moments in which she can really be 
“mother” instead of “housemaid.” 

Mother’s Day, this year, falls on 
May 9. It is not too early to begin 
now to campaign the Electrical 
Mother’s Day idea. To aid electrical 
merchants in putting on attractive 
displays the Society for Electrical 
Development has arranged for the 
production of a very good-looking 
envelope enclosure in two colors and 
gold and a card de luxe, 213 in. x 
16 in., in four colors and gold, the 
card being very suitable for use in 
windows and on counters. For fur- 
ther information and prices on 
Mother’s Day material write the 
Society at 522 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 





Peerless Light Issues New 
Monthly Catalog 


With convenience and service to the 
dealer in mind, the Peerless Light Com- 
pany, Chicago, has prepared a new 
comprehensive catalog that is to be a 
monthly feature. The first number to 
appear is the April issue. This new 
catalog is a classified index or buyer’s 
guide and is so arranged that the dealer 
can quickly and easily find the informa- 
tion, prices or data he sometimes needs 
in a hurry. There are seventy pages, 
each printed in more than one color. 
The merchandise is listed under sub- 
ject headings, such as “Plug Clusters,” 
or “Switch Boxes” and in many cases 
under the manufacturer’s trade name. 
Wiring devices, lighting fixtures and 
lamps, electrical appliances and radio 
products are listed. 

Along with this catalog goes a mer- 
chandising service which is at the dis- 
posal of the dealer if he will write the 
company’s merchandising department. 
This department is made up of experi- 
enced merchandising men who, the com- 
pany points out, have learned by long 
personal experience, many different 
ways of overcoming retail sales ob- 
stacles. 
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MOTHER'S 
DAY IS AN 
ANNUAL, 
VOLUNTARY 
TRIBUTE IN 
RECOGNITION 
OP THE 
GREAT SERV- 
ICE TO MAN. 
KIND WHICH 
SHE UNSTINT- 
INGLY REN- 
DERS. 


THEREFORE 
LET EACH OF 
US REMEM- 
BER HER IN 
AN ACCEPT- 
ABLE MAN- 
NER THROUGH 
SOME DIS- 
TINCT ACT OF 
KINDNESS. 























MOTHER 
IS EVER 
THOUGHTFUL 
OF OTHERS. 
SHOW YOUR 
THOUGHTFUL- 
NESS FOR HER. 
LET US SUG- 
GEST THE 
PROPER RE- 
MEMBRANCE 
FOR 
MOTHER 




















This card will surely carry the mes- 
sage of electrical time and labor-saving 
gifts for Mother, with or without the 
accompaniment of the usual Mother’s 
Day flowers. This day is another sea- 
sonal activity electrical merchants can 





use to sell more electrical appliances 
and the Society for Electrical Develop- 
ment has available some _ attractive 
“sales aids” to assist the merchant in 
making Mother’s Day another electrical 
gift occasion. 





April Is “Percolator’ Month 


If the “percolator” month is as suc- 
cessful as the “toaster” month, there 
will be many electric porcolators sold 
during April. As planned by a group 
of leading manufacturers, concentrated 
advertising and sales efforts are di- 
rected each month to some appliance, 
making one general publicity effort in- 
stead of several small, diversified 
efforts. The plan has great promise of 
success. 

Although the idea was originated 
and put into effect at short notice, sev- 
eral manufacturers have available per- 
colator sales helps that the dealer may 
get to push the percolator locally. 

Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, 
Conn., has some very attractive litho- 
graphed window trims and cards which, 
with a few percolators and percolator 
sets, boxes and some dark green vel- 
veteen, can be made into a very engag- 
ing window display. Directions for 
putting on this display may be had. 

The Edison Electric Appliance Com- 
pany, Inc., 5600 West Taylor Street, 
Chicago, has an A522 percolator leaflet 
which can be used as an envelope 
stuffer, for inserting in packages or 
for regular dealer distribution. Im- 
print space is provided on front page. 
Another folder A651, “Hotpoint Ser- 
vants for the Modern Home” also makes 
a good showing of percolators. An- 
other folder A654, “What Brings You 
Happiness” is also a general folder but 
has a full letter-size page on the back 
for any dealer message on any appli- 
ance. This is a direct mail piece. 
There is also a mailing card similar to 
the one used for the toaster campaign. 





Manning, Bowman & Company, Meri- 
den, Conn., in addition to its general 
line of sales aids, has a five-color per- 
colator display card and two smaller 
cards, carrying copy for display with 
the actual merchandise. There is also 
a two-color envelope stuffer, imprinted 
with the dealer’s name. For specific 
campaigns the company has available 
broadsides, return post cards, ete. A 
special feature of the company’s dealer 
help service is the free publicity offer 
through which the company will lay 
out ads for newspaper use on any ap- 
pliance or subject desired by the dealer 
as well as Manning, Bowman material 
itself. 

The Dover Manufacturing Company, 
Dover, Ohio, has a new percolator 
folder or envelope stuffer entitled: 
“That Good Cup of Morning Coffee— 
made quickly and how to get it.” There 
is also a window or counter card in 
colors. It measures 133 in. by 20 in. 
and has easel back. 





The Arrow Electric Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn., has issued a new recipro- 
cating heater switch catalog which was 
made necessary by the big expansion in 
the company’s heater switch line. “A 
comparison of this catalog with ones 
previously issued will indicate that no 
changes have been made in the design,” 
the company points out, “but that new 
devices have been added to round out 
the line and render a more complete 
service.” 

S. Robert Schwartz & Bros., 546 
Broadway, New York City, has some at- 
tractive colored window and counter 
display cards on its “Esrobert” and 
“Greenalite” lamps. 
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What Kind of Sales Helps Do 
Dealers Prefer? 


One electrical manufacturer who 
turns out quite a bit of promotion mate- 
rial—Manning, Bowman and Company, 
Meriden, Conn.—became interested re- 
cently in learning just how this material 
was applied by the electrical mer- 
chant. He accordingly sent out a ques- 
tionnaire, asking the dealer to state 
his personal preferences regarding sales 
helps furnished by manufacturers. Here 
is the result shown by the replies to 
the questionnaire which was answered 
by 75 per cent of the dealers addressed. 

72 per cent preferred envelope stuffers 

53 per cent wanted display cards 

19 per cent mentioned counter signs 

37 per cent stated electrotypes 

6 per cent preferred material the manu- 
facturer did not supply, such as bill 
posters, etc. 

To further check up to just what ex- 
tent dealers co-operated locally with 
manufacturers’ national efforts, the 
company made a compilation of the ac- 
tual newspaper space used by 16,000 
of its dealers during December, which 
is, of course, the largest sales month 
in the year. The result showed that 
696,528 lines of newspaper advertising 
had been used, at a total value of 
$83,583. 

“We really think these figures are 
remarkable,” commented the company, 
“and go to show that dealers appreciate 
promotion material if intelligently put 
over to them and that they actually 
co-operate to the extent of spending 
their money in constructive local ad- 
vertising.” 





Lighting Booklet of Interest to 

Central Station Executives 

A three-fold purpose is behind 
the issuance of a very complete 
booklet by the National Lamp Works 
of General Electric Company, treat- 
ing of the subject of the home light- 
ing load. The ends in view are to 
remind the central-station executive 
of the importance of the lighting 
load, to point out the opportunities 
for improving that load, and to show 
one particular way in which that im- 
provement may be brought about; 
viz., by replacing inadequate light- 
ing facilities—small lamps and lamps 
of low candle power, and insufficient 
outlets—with adequate facilities— 
high wattage lamps and numerous 
outlets. Besides numerous mer- 
chandising suggestions for attaining 
this end, the booklet contains a half 
dozen examples of local newspaper 
ads to be used by the public service 
company in pushing such a cam- 
paign, as well as a catalog of glass 
shades and shields to be used in fol- 
lowing up the sales of the higher 
wattage lamps. 





The General Electric Company, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., is distributing its new 
catalog, a complete index of General 
Electric products, which is issued every 
two years. 
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5 Gyrufoan Washer 
; AW ITH CAST ALUMINUM TUB 
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The color scheme employed by the de- 
signer of the series of display cards for 
the Maytag Company is to a great ex- 
tent responsible for its effectiveness. The 
message in the plaque is in white on a 
blue background. The white cloud and 
the heroic figure are in red on a yellow 
background, and the entire card is 
bordered by a narrow margin in a green 
pastel shade that blends well with the 
rest of the color scheme. 





The Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has issued its new 1925-27 catalog 
of electrical supplies. It contains 1,200 
pages, profusely illustrated with 4,500 
engravings, and presents a complete 
representation of the apparatus manu- 
factured by the Westinghouse Com- 
pany, or obtainable through its district 
offices or agent jobbers. Detailed in- 
formation on all supplies is given. 
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Washer Display Cards Conve- 
nient for Window or Counter 


A series of ten display cards has 
been prepared by the Maytag Com- 
pany of Newton, Iowa, manufacturer 
of the Maytag aluminum washer. 
Imprinted on each card is a terse, 
pithy, matter-of-fact statement of 
some feature or advantage possessed 
by this company’s machine. All the 
cards of the series are identical in 
design; they vary only in the mes- 
sage imprinted on each. 

“Tub cleans itself,” “Easily ad- 
justed to your height,” “Cast alumi- 
num tub—can’t warp, rot, swell, 
split, or corrode,” are some of the 
briefly stated sales points featured 
on these attractively designed cards. 
The dimensions are 10 in. by 14 in., 
a size convenient for use either as 
counter cards or for window display 
purposes. 





The Dexter Company, Fairfield, Iowa, 
is distributing a new broadside of sales 
and advertising helps. The broadside 
is 25 in. x 38 in. in size and carries a 
complete assortment of the newest 
Dexter sales helps, consisting of eight- 
een new ads for the local newspaper, 
new folders, mailing pieces, window 
trims and movie slides. It has all the 
material the dealer needs to work out 
a complete local campaign. 


The Rattan Manufacturing Company, 
New Haven, Conn., has issued a new 
catalog on its conduit fittings, outlet 
and concrete boxes, “Marr” connector, 
fish wire and conduit benders. 





Effective Simplicity in 


Iron Window Display 
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A quantity of crepe paper, a window 
card, a number of Hotpoint irons with 
their cartons, and a few of the little 
Hotpoint red men are about all the ma- 
terials necessary to stage this effective 
window display designed by the adver- 
tising department of the Edison Elec- 





tric Appliance Company of Chicago, Ill. 
In addition to this new edition of the 
little red men, this company has issued 
a completely new series of window cards, 
and a new iron cut-out, in color, 
mounted on an easel. Full directions for 
installing this window may be had. 
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CA rrer years of effort spent in 


perfecting a more efficient applica- 
tion of the principle of beating, we are 
happy to announce one of the most 
important achievements in electric 
cleaner history— the development of 


POSITIVE AGITATION 


The beating of floor coverings now be- 
comes an exact scientific process, and, 
as accomplished by the New and Greater 
Hoover (Model 700), is responsible, by 
actual test, for an average increase in 
cleaning efficiency of 131%. 


THE HOOVER COMPANY, NORTH CANTON, OHIO 
The olaest and largest maker of electric cleaners 
The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 
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News of the Klectrical Trade 


N. E. L. A. Convention At 
Atlantic City, May 17-21 


Seven thousand people are expected 
at the forty-ninth annual convention of 
the National Electric Light Association 
at Atlantic City, May 17-21. 

It is planned to hold, on the Million 
Dollar Pier an exhibit of electrical ap- 
pliances and apparatus even larger than 
that of two years ago, the time of the 





A.E.I. Convention Meets Again 
At West Baden, Sept. 22-24 


The report of President Joseph A. 
Fowler to the Executive Committee of 
the Association of Electragists, Inter- 
national, as its midwinter meeting held 
in New York on March 8 and 9 showed 
1925 to have been one of the most suc- 
cessful years in the history of the Asso- 
ciation. The financial statements pre- 
sented by General Manager Davis 
indicated an increase in operations of 
nearly fifty per cent in two years, and 
a rapid gain in the financial position of 
the organization. 

Representatives were present at the 
meeting from all parts of the United 
States and Canada. Two new appoint- 
ments were made for the coming year 
as follows:—George E. Shepherd of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, to serve as 
Executive Committeeman at Large, and 
G. Fred Laube of Rochester, New York, 
to serve on the Advisory Board to the 
President. 

Important reports were presented by 
the various standing committees, not- 
able among which was that of the Trade 
Policy Committee based upon the re- 
sult of a nationwide survey of electrical 
distribution made during the past six 
months. This survey and Trade Policy 
report will be available to all individuals 
and groups in the industry interested 
in distribution problems. ‘ 

The date for the annual convention 
of the Association of Electragists, which 
will complete this year its first quarter 
of a century of activity, was set for 
September 22, 23 and 24 at West Baden 
Springs, Indiana, coincident with the 
convention of the Great Lakes Division, 
N.E.L.A. at French Lick Springs. 





The Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company has added to its Mansfield 
plant a new four-story, brick and concrete 
building, with a floor space of 142,600 sq.ft. 
The new manufacturing unit, which is of 
the most modern fireproof construction, will 
be devoted to the construction and essembly 
of ranges and electric irons. With the ad- 
dition of this building, the Westinghouse 
Plant at Mansfield has now a total floor 
Space of 330,530 sqft., or seven and a 
half acres, devoted to the manufacturing of 
electric ware, hotel appliances, ranges and 
safety switches. 

The Quebec Exposition Provinciale re- 
cently awarded its Grand Prix, and the Ex- 
Position Provinciale de Valleyfield its 
premier prix, to the Royal Electric Cleaner, 
manufactured in Toronto. 
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Conventions 
Coming 

ELECTRICAL CREDIT ASSOCI- 
ATION, National Association at 
New York, May 20-21. 

ELECTRIC POWER CLUB, Hot 
Springs, Va., May 24-27. 

ELECTRICAL SUPPLY JOBBERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, Hot Springs, Va., 
June 1-5. 

ASSOCIATED MANUFACTUR- 
ERS OF ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES, 
Hot Springs, Va., June 7-11. 

NATIONAL ELECTRIC LIGHT 
ASSOCIATION, Atlantic City, 
N. J., May 17-21. 

MIDDLE WEST DIVISION, Des 
Moines, Iowa, April 8-10. 

MICHIGAN SECTION, Macki- 
nac Island, Mich., June 24-26. 

SOUTHWESTERN DIVISION, 
Galveston, Texas, April 13-16. 

SOUTHEASTERN DIVISION, 
Pinehurst, N. C., April 27-30. 

NEBRASKA SECTION, Lincoln, 
Nebraska, April, 29-30. 


























The Tri-City Electric Co. 


ark Ave., Jersey City, N. J. Mr. 


Ww. 
Grover will be the local manager. 


of Newark, 
N. J.. has established a branch at 511 New- 


Ss. 





New General Manager, 
Copeland Products 








Wm. Robt. Wilson, president of Copeland 
Products, Inc., of Detroit, manufacturers 
of Copeland Electric Refrigeration, an- 
nounces today that George W. Mason, 
general works manager of the Chrysler 
Corporation, has become identified with 
the Copeland Products organization as 
vice-president and general manager. 
Mr. Mason has been associated chiefly 





with the automobile and allied industries. 





Date Set for Camp 
Co-operation VI 


The dates for Camp Co-operation V1, 
the fifth conference of representatives 
of electrical leagues and others inter- 
ested in local co-operative business 
development work, have been set for 
September 1 to 4, inclusive, at Asso- 
ciation Island, Henderson Harbor, N. Y. 

Following the official opening of the 
Camp with appropriate flag-raising 
exercises on the morning of Wednes- 
day, September 1, the business sessions 
will continue until Saturday, Septem- 
ber 4, and the Camp will close with 
the annual dinner on that night. Meet- 
ings of the League Council, the Ad- 
visory Publicity Council, and special 
committees will be held on Monday and 
Tuesday, August 30 and 31. 





Edgar Kobak Made Vice-Presi- 
dent of the McGraw-Hill 
Company 


Edgar Kobak, assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, Inc., since 1924, has been 
made a vice-president and director of 
that organization. In connection with 
the vice-presidency, Mr. Kobak becomes 
head of the electrical unit, which in- 
cludes the electrical publications of the 
company. In _ addition, he becomes 
general sales manager of all McGraw- 
Hill publications and in that capacity 
will be responsible for the operation 
of the amended selling plan just an- 
nounced by the company. 

The rise of Mr. Kobak in the service 
of the McGraw-Hill company has been 
rapid, and he has attained his new posi- 
tion after only one decade of effort with 
the organization. Starting as a sub- 
scription and field representative, in 
less than a year he was appointed to 
the staff of Electrical World as assis- 
tant engineering editor. Two years 
later he became affiliated with the ad- 
vertising end of the business as a sales- 
man for Electrical World, Electrical 
Merchandising and the Journal of Elec- 
tricity, covering the Chicago territory 
for these publications for more than 
two years besides one year’s work in 
St. Louis. 

He returned to New York as promo- 
tion manager of Electrical World sub- 
sequently serving as business manager 
of that paper and the Industrial Engi- 
neer and more recently as assistant 
vice-president of the company. With 
his election to a vice-presidency came 
his appointment to membership on the 
executive committee and board of di- 
rectors of the McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, Inc. 

Prior to entering the publishing busi- 
ness, Mr. Kobak was for five years in 
the department of tests and repairs of 
the Georgia Railway & Power Company 
of Atlanta. 
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If you do not 
carry the 
Premier 
Duplex— 


wire or write at 
once for details of 
the valuable fran- 
chise. This is a 
good time to get in. 
The boom’s on! 
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On April [72 


10,000,000 Readers Will See 
This 2-Color 2-Page Spread! 


This striking ad appears in the April 17th Saturday 
Evening Post. The same message will be put over in 
all the important national magazines in May. 


This ad—the climax of the biggest spring advertising 
campaign—means big Premier Duplex sales every- 
where in the country. Jumbo poster reproductions are 
being sent as window-tie-ins with this important event. 
Put yours up in your most conspicuous window. 


This is the time to cash in and make big profits. Go 
over your stock. Be sure you have plenty of Premier 
Duplex cleaners. And get ready to sell—sell—sell! 


CpPremier 


ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER CO,, Inc. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Manufactured and distributed in Canada by the 
Premier Vacuum Cleaner Company, Ltd., Toronto. 
Ontario 
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Cities Service Appliance Sales 
Increase 35 per Cent 


The New Business Departments’ re- 
ports of the utility companies of the 
Cities Service Company for 1925 show 
total appliance and installation sales of 
$7,731,842. These sales represent an 
increase of 35 per cent over the sales 
of the previous year. The 1925 sales 
of appliances and installations were 
made on a basis of $12.20 per customer. 





Red Seal in Atlanta 


The Red Seal Plan has_ gained 
notable headway during the short 
period of time it has been in active 
operation among the members of the 
Atlanta Electric League. 

To date, twenty-four Red Seal in- 
stallations have been made and its 
popularity is gaining rapidly. A Red 
Seal Electrical Home Display was 
opened early in March. The opening 
was heralded by, street car ads, two 
bells, newspapers, signs and individual 
member publicity. Results are ex- 
pected to exceed anything that Atlanta 
has ever produced in this line. 





Delco-Light to Hold 
Convention 


The sales department of the Delco- 
Light Company will hold its annual 
convention in Dayton, Ohio, April 8 
and 9. J. A. Harlan, sales manager 
for Frigidaire, manufactured by the 
Delco-Light Company, announces that 
the Victory Theater has been engaged 
for the general sessions of both days. 
It is expected that between 1,500 and 
2,000 will be in attendance. 





J. Robert Crouse, who has been inter- 
nationally known during many years for 
his remarkable work in the co-operative 
trade association field, especially in the 
electrical and ice cream industries, his 
been made president of the Nizer Corpora- 
tion, succeeding G. P. Cowan. 


Curtis Lighting, Ine., of Chicago, an- 
nounces the addition of the Canadian 
Provinces, Alberta, Vancouver and British 
Columbia to the territory covered by its 
resident engineer, Charles T. Boyd. His 
territory formerly consisted of Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Idaho, and Montana, Mr. 
Boyd has recently moved his office from 
the Terminal Sales Building to the 
Douglas Building at Fourth Avenue and 
Union Street, Seattle, Washington. F. H. 
Simmer, formerly their resident engineer 
In the Indiana territory, has been trans- 
fered to the Southwestern, and now repre- 
sents Curtis Lighting, Inc., in the states 
of Texas and Oklahoma, with head- 
quarters in the Republic Bank Building, 
Dallas, Texas. He succeeds G. K. Clement 
in this territory. 


The Cutler - Hammer Manufacturing 
Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., has opened 
a new sales office in the Healey Building, 
Atlanta, Georgia. This office will take 
care of the trade in the states of North 
Carolina, South Carolina, the eastern sec- 
tion of Tennessee, Georgia, Florida, South- 
he Alabama, and Mississippi. <A. C. 
zivson, formerly of the Philadelphia 
Office, is in charge. 


The Century Electric Company of St. 
Louis, Mo., manufacturer of motors and 
fans, has just purchased an eight acre fac- 
tory site on the Wabash R.R., at Spring 
Avenue and Forest Park Boulevard, St. 
ouls, Whereon it will erect additional 


uildings for manufacturing and ware- 
Ousing. ; 
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New Manager, Hot Point 
Appliance Division 


The Edison Electric Appliance Com- 
pany announces the appointment of M. 
H. Beekman, as manager of the ap- 
pliance division, to succeed A. H. Jaeger, 
resigned. Mr. Beekman has been man- 
ager of the service department where 
he built up a iarge amount of good 
will for the Hotpoint Company, Pre- 
ceding this he was assistant § sales 
manager of the Chicago district. After 
his graduation from Rutgers College as 
an electrical engineer, he went with the 
Crocker-Wheeler Company, Ampere, N.J., 
and worked from the testing department 
into the sales, Later he was division 
head for T. F. Merceles, now president 
of Montgomery Ward in the business of 
manufacturing and _ distributing dish- 
washing machines, It was here he 
decided to cast his lot with the electrical 
devices for the home, 





The American Wiremold Company of 
Hartford, Conn., is incréasing its capital 
from $200,000 to $600,000. $200,000 was 
placed into common stock, making the total 
common $400,000, and being a stock divi- 
dend of 100 per cent. A new issue of 
$200,000 in the shape of 6 per cent cumula- 
tive participating preferred was voted and 
a portion is being placed with executives, 
salesmen and employees. 

The directors chosen were: W. K. Murphy 
of Los Angeles, H. B. Kirkland of New 
York City and D, Hayes Murphy. Mr. 
Murphy came here from Pittsburgh about 
six years ago. The officers chosen were: 
president and treasurer D. Hayes Murphy ; 
vice-president, H. B. Kirkland; secretary, 
W. D. Ball, 


The Chicago Fuse Manufacturing Com- 
pany, manufacturers of electrical protecting 
materials and conduit fittings marketed 
under the trade names “Union” and “Gem” 
announces the appointment of Mr. L. F. 
Blendermann as district sales manager at 
Philadelphia. 


E. F. Brazeau has been appointed direct 
factory representative by the Jefferson Elec- 
tric Manufacturing Company of Chicago, to 
cover eastern United States territory with 
headquarters at 32 West Seventy-Fifth 
Street, New York City. 


The Graybar Electric Company announces 
the appointment of Charles M. Kelly of 
White Plains, N. Y., as district sales de- 
velopment specialist for New England ter- 
ritory, with headquarters at Boston, Mass. 
Mr. Kelly will be in charge of all engineer- 
ing work in connection with the sales and 
installation of public address equipment, 


The Electric League of York, Pa., elected 
the following officers: President, Edgar L. 
Sechrist; vice-president, Ross McAlfee; 
secretary, Norman Abel; treasurer, Charles 
Eyster. 

The purpose of the organization, as stated 
by President Sechrist, is to inspire members 
to a greater merchandising effort. 


The Society for Electrical Development 
announces the appointment of E. W. David- 
son, formerly managing editor of Coal Age, 
to take charge of the electrical news serv- 
ices and contact with all classes of 
magazines. 
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Average Chicago Residence 
Consumption 498 Kw.- 
Hr. Annually 


Through a typographical error in 
our March issue, the annual residence 
consumption for the city of Chicago 
was incorrectly printed as 408 kw.-hr. 
instead of the correct figure, 498 kw.-hr. 

At the Chicago average rate, 5.3 
cents per kw.-hr., this makes the aver- 
age Chicago residence user’s annual bill 
$26.30. 





Electric Service League of 
Canada Sponsors Window- 


Dressing Contest 


A ‘ifty per cent improvement was 
noted in the Christmas window displays 
of the electrical dealers of Toronto, 
Canada, as a direct result of a trim- 
ming contest arranged by the Electric 
Service League of Canada, and judged 
by J. H. Carruthers, window dresser for 
the Toronto Hydro-Electric System, 
and Dr. R. W. Carr, editor of the Elec- 
trical Retailer of Canada. 

Awards were as follows: first prize, 
$20, Farnan Electric Company; second 
prize, $12.50, Beattie-McIntyre: third 
prize, George Eakins; Consolation 
prizes awarded to the Hy-Glo Electric 
and Mather Electric Companies. 





The Aladdin Manufacturing Company of 
Muncie, Ind., has increased its capital stock 
100 per cent to cover new buildings and 
equipment, The building program under 
way will increase present floor space about 
one-third. 


The Amboy Lighting Company, of Perth 
Amboy, N. J., has opened a branch store 
located at 163 Kast Second Street, Plain- 
field, N. J. 


The Dayton Fan and Motor Company has 
announced that, in the future, its complete 
lines of fans and motors will carry the 
trade name “Day-Fan.” This policy ex- 
tends the trade name of their well known 
line of radio sets to cover all of their 
products. 


The Emerson LElectric Manufacturing 
Company has increased its factory facilities 
by securing a well equipped 1-story brick 
building, located on the corner of Twenty- 
First ‘and Olive Streets, St. Louis, Mo. It 
is expected the building will be occupied by 
April 1. 


The Rohne Electric Company of Minne- 
apolis has reorganized and will in the 
future be known as the Sta-Warm Electric 
Heater Corp. The company is increasing its 
plant by 50 per cent, Special emphasis will 
be placed on the sale of electric heating 
pots for many uses. 


The Perfection Appliance Company of 
Detroit has reorganized and rented a large 
factory at the corner of St. Aubin & Lyman 
Sts., Detroit, to make the Perfection ironer. 
The officers of the company are: Thos. J. 
Arbron, President and General Manager, 
>. W. Newman, Secretary and Robert G. 
Yerkes, Treasurer. 


Stanley & Patterson, manufacturers and 
wholesalers of electrical and radio supplies, 
have purchased a new factory at Varick, 
Spring and Vandyck streets, New York 
City, to which their manufacturing and 
jobbing business will be moved February 1. 
The new structure has a very convenient 
central location near the New York 
entrance of the new vehicular tunnel under 
the Hudson. There are six floors, each 
with an area of 21,400 sq.ft. George I.. 
Patterson is president of the company. 


The Providence Electric Company, 29 
Aborn St., Providence, R. I., has developed 
so rapidly that it has found it necessary 
to open new show rooms at the present ad- 
dress. The company wholesales electric 
supplies, fixtures, appliances and radio. The 
business was started by J. Cohen in 1918. 
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Selling Convenience 
Outlets 

Continued from page 6215 
inches long and cost altogether $920. 
Of course the sale of outlets did not 
cover expenses but it did show that 
outlets can be sold directly to the 
home the same as many other elec- 
trical devices. 

Each advertisement carried a re- 
turn coupon, and approximately 220 
coupons were mailed in. About 160 
sales were made by following up 
these coupons. 


How Salesmen Operated 
—25 Cents per Outlet 


The salesmen were not taken off 
their regular work but were simply 
instructed to mention the many ad- 
vantages of convenience outlets at 
every call they made. These men 
were paid twenty-five cents for every 
outlet sold. 

The company charged a flat rate 
of $4 an outlet for either base re- 
ceptacle or wall bracket, or two for 
$7.50. Naturally some jobs cost 
more to install than others but the 
outside electricians to whom these 
contracts were given agreed to aver- 
age the price. 


Outlets Sold on Very 
Liberal Terms 


These outlets were sold on very 
liberal terms and experience points 
to this as the way they will always 
have to be sold. The salesman is 
approaching a cold prospect with a 
proposition which hasn’t a very 
strong appeal either as a necessity 
or as an article that will afford any 
great amount of enjoyment. In 
other words something that would 
be a nice thing to have but that can 
be dispensed with. That is why the 
company made the terms a dollar a 
month (for one or two outlets) pay- 
able with the lighting bill and no 
down payment asked. Our men re- 
ported that it was surprising how 
the housewife would become inter- 
ested when informed that the first 
payment would be but one dollar 
and then not until the lighting bill 
was received. 

We have no way of knowing how 
much, if any, difference in the light- 
ing bills these outlets made or 
whether they had increased the sale 
of decorative lamps or appliances. 
However, I am of the opinion that if 
a woman sees one or two extra out- 
lets around the house she’s going to 
buy something to put on them be- 
fore so very long. 


ELECTRICAL 


The Triplex Washing Machine Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, announces two additions to 
their sales organization in E. F. (Péte) 
Davis, who will be the New England dis- 
trict manager and H. O. Baker, who will be 
the Chicago city sales manager. Both 
Mr. Davis and Mr. Baker have been for 
many years identified with selling electric 
washers. 


E. O. Shreve, manager of the San Fran- 
cisco office of the General Electric Com- 
pany since 1918, has been named manager 
of the industrial department of the com- 
pany with headquarters at Schenectady, 
filling the vacancy caused by the recent 
death of A. R. Bush. 


Trumbull Vanderpoel Electric Manufac- 
turing Company, announce the appointment 
of Frank J. Baufield to cover New York 
State with the exception of the Metropolitan 
District in the interest of the T. V. lines. 

Mr. Baufield will maintain offices at 
Syracuse. 





New Graybar Appointments 


Announcement is made by the Gray- 
bar Electric Company of the appoint- 
ment of W. B. DeForest as sales man- 
ager of its New York offices. Mr. 
DeForest, previous to his new appoint- 
ment, was Kansas’ City Branch 
Manager. He brings to his new posi- 
tion the benefit of seventeen years’ 
experience with the Western Electric 
Company. 

Announcment is also made of the 
appointment of Robert Davie of the 
New York sales offices, to the post of 
district sales development specialist for 
the Western District, with head- 
quarters at Kansas City, Mo. This 
territory will include the cities of St. 
Louis, Omaha, Denver, Salt Lake City 
and Memphis. Mr. Davie will be in 
charge of all engineering work in con- 
nection with the sale and installation 
of public address equipment and other 
applications of electrical amplification 
apparatus. 





Where to Buy the Lamps 
Shown on Pages 6204-5 


Top of page 6204, shown from left to 
right: 

Herbert & Neuwirth Co., Inc, 25 
West Twenty-third Street, New York 
City, junior lamp. 

American Lamp & Shade Company, 
504 South Green Street, Chicago, next 
three lamps. 

The Miller Company, Meriden, Conn., 
junior lamp at extreme right. 

Bottom of page, from left to right: 

The Miller Company, Meriden, 
Conn., table lamp at extreme left. 

Crucet Manufacturing Company, 18 
West Twenty-third Street, New York 
City, bridge and junior lamps in cen- 
ter group. 

Herbert & Neuwirth Co., Inc., 25 
West Twenty-third Street, New York 
City, colonial lamp at extreme right. 

Page 6205: 

The Crest Company, 501 West 
Thirty-fifth Street, Chicago, Ill., La- 
lique lamp in oval and Dresden piece 
and junior lamp in group to right. 

Bottom of page, reading from left to 
right: 

The Miller Company, Meriden, Conn., 
bridge lamp at extreme left. 

Herbert & Neuwirth Co., Inc., 25 
West Twenty-third Street, New York 
City, bridge lamp, second from left. 
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The Miller Company, Meriden, Conn., 
vanity dresser lamp. 

Albert Wahle Company, Inc., 224 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, bridge 
and junior lamps at extreme right. 





Financing Time-Payment 
Sales 
Continued from Page 6193 
been employed in this business in the 
past seven years.) 

Amongst their statements we find 
the following: “In the seven years 
from its organization . . the cor- 
poration . . liquidated receivables 
in the amount of $975,102,795 with a 
loss ratio of less than 1/7 of 1 per 
cent.” “The experience of the cor- 
poration has been that the collection 
of receivables held plus its cash bal- 
ances would normally be sufficient to 
liquidate its entire Sutstanding obli- 
gations in less than seven months.” 


Average Dividends Exceed 
12 per Cent 


“The corporation has consistently 
maintained the policy of charging 
for its service rates which yield a 
reasonable but not excessive banking 
profit on the capital employed. Such 
profit, after providing for the cor- 
poration’s expenses and interest on 
its indebtedness, has been sufficient 
to permit dividends since the end of 
1922 at an average rate exceeding 12 
per cent on the capital stock as out- 
standing from time to time, and, in 
addition, to build up _ undivided 
profits of $3,374,998.” 

It should be stated that this last 
company has the reputation of hav- 
ing as low, if not the lowest, rate in 
the time payment field. Still, on the 
face of their published statements, 
their dividends and undivided profits 
have yielded in excess of 16 per cent 
annually upon the capital employed, 
and with almost absolute safety inso- 
far as risk is concerned. This is 
not an excessive banking profit, and 
appears modest indeed when com- 
pared with examples A and B. 

These published statements have 
not been selected. They happen to 
be three that have appeared in the 
newspapers during the past few 
weeks this subject has been under 
observation. In the writer’s opinion 
they are fairly representative. 

Lack of space forbids extended 
comments upon these financial ad- 
vertisements, but is it necessary? 
Do they answer the first question: 
“Are the charges of the finance com- 
panies exorbitant for the service 
rendered ?” 
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